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I 

EDUCATION  ACCORDING  TO  TOLSTOY  ^ 

I 

Tolstoy  stands,  like  a  figure  in  one  of  Millet’s  pictures,  in 
silhouette  against  the  long  level  horizon  of  the  Russian  land¬ 
scape — gaunt,  solemn,  devout  with  the  piety  of  solitude,  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  primitive  cares  of  peasant  service.  He  draws 
our  thoughts  back  to  the  profound,  simple  things.  He  moves 
our  very  depths  of  heart  and  mind,  not  merely  by  his  words 
(tho  there  is  magic  in  some  of  them)  or  by  his  arguments 
(often,  we  feel,  perverse  and  partizan),  but  by  a  sense  of  some¬ 
thing  far  more  deeply  interfused.  Like  Wordsworth,  he  has 
taken  us  into  sacred  confidence  and  has  admitted  us  to  “  a 
review  of  his  own  mind,”  to  his  self-examination  “  how  far 
Nature  and  education  had  qualified  him  ”  to  see  the  truth  and 
to  put  it  into  words. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  revolution.  The  old  order  (part  of 
which  we  hate,  part  so  deeply  love)  is  being  riven  by  new 
forces,  from  which  we  hope  and  fear  more  than  we  can  articu¬ 
lately  express.  And  of  our  age  of  revolution,  Tolstoy  was 
the  seer.  What  Rousseau  was  to  those  who  lived  on  the 
verge  of  the  eighteenth-century  revolution,  Tolstoy  has  been 
to  us.  But  Tolstoy  is  greater  than  Rousseau.  Both  of  them, 
thru  their  writings  and  still  more  thru  the  mysterious  influence 
of  personality,  touched  the  ideals  of  education  before  their 
thoughts  moved  the  less  sensitive  surface  of  politics. 

'  From  the  London  Journal  of  education. 
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This  is  always  so  in  years  of  revolutionary  reopening  of 
the  heart  of  Europe.  The  work  of  the  teacher  is  nearer  than 
the  work  of  the  politician  to  the  life  of  men.  The  harbingers 
of  revolution  are  heard  first  by  those  whose  love  and  duty  lie 
in  the  care  of  little  children,  because  the  teacher,  more  than 
the  politician,  knows  that  he  holds  a  trust  for  the  distant 
future.  Rousseau  and  Tolstoy  alike  found  their  first  inter¬ 
pretation  in  the  art  and  purpose  of  teaching.  Both  of  them 
cared  passionately  for  the  right  unfolding  of  young  life.  Both 
of  them  felt  what  crimes  are  perpetrated  (tho  half  uncon¬ 
sciously)  thru  our  careless  acceptance  of  conventional  ideals 
of  training.  Both  would  have  sacrificed  everything  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  personality  of  children  from  mutilating  distortion. 
And,  therefore,  Rousseau  and  Tolstoy  were  at  one  in  chal¬ 
lenging  the  moral  authority  of  the  bureaucratic  state.  The 
form  of  the  state  which  Rousseau  challenged  was  not  that 
of  the  state  which  Tolstoy  confronted  with  more  than  Rous¬ 
seau’s  courage.  But  it  was  the  same  spirit  that  they  defied. 
Both  of  them  denied  the  right  of  the  state  to  color  the  beliefs 
and  to  control  the  aspirations  of  the  people.  But  both  alike 
undermined  other  forms  of  traditional  control;  both  awoke 
the  emotions  which,  in  their  working  upon  ill-balanced  minds 
and  in  neurotic  temperaments,  excite  revolt  against  some  of 
the  restraints  necessary  to  social  order.  And  therefore,  in 
the  wider  perspective  of  history,  it  may  prove  that  Tolstoy, 
like  Rousseau  before  him,  helped,  in  spite  of  himself,  in 
clearing  the  way  for  some  more  decisive  assertion  of  the 
authority  of  the  state,  not  only  in  the  public  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  in  its  private — even  in  that  most  centrally  private 
part  of  its  life,  the  illumination  of  a  child's  mind  and  the 
gardening  of  its  character. 


II 

How  much  alike  are  the  sentiments  of  Tolstoy  and  Rousseau 
upon  some  questions  of  educational  method  and  principle !  It 
is  plain  that  Tolstoy  was,  at  one  stage  in  his  thinking,  con¬ 
sciously  influenced  by  Rousseau.  Rousseau,  like  Locke  and 
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Montaigne,  finds  a  new  admirer  in  every  cultivated  theorist 
who  begins  to  dabble  in  education.  If  Mr.  Chesterton  decided 
to  open  an  experimental  school,  he  would  straightway  send  a 
post-card  to  the  London  Library  for  A  mile  and  the  Thoughts 
concerning  education  and  the  essays  of  Montaigne.  It  would 
be  months  at  least — years,  perhaps — before  the  real  Chester- 
tonian  doctrine  began  to  wear  thru  the  film  of  infectious  influ¬ 
ence  which  these  writers  deposit  on  the  keen  reader’s  mind. 
Tolstoy  himself,  like  Thomas  Day  and  Richard  Lovell  Edge- 
worth  before  him,  saw  for  a  time  the  educational  problem 
thru  a  veil  of  Rousseauism.  Rousseau’s  maxim,  “  La  premiere 
education  doit  etre  purement  n^ative  ”  (most  speciously  false 
of  psychological  presuppositions),  has  its  counterpart  in  Tol¬ 
stoy’s  blunter  (and  afterwards  modified)  dictum,  “  Children 
should  be  taught  as  little  as  possible.” 

Tolstoy’s  thoughts  about  education  were  as  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Rousseau  as  was  the  art  of  Georges  Michel  by 
that  of  Van  Goyen.  Copy  out  some  of  the  sayings  of  Rous¬ 
seau  and  others  of  Tolstoy;  shuffle  the  slips  together,  with  no 
mark  indicating  their  several  origins,  and  try,  after  a  few 
days,  to  assign  the  different  extracts  to  this  writer  or  to  that. 
You  will  be  in  danger  of  saying,  “  That  must  be  Tolstoy  ” 
of  some  sentence  of  Rousseau,  or  “Is  not  that  Rousseau?” 
of  some  epigram  of  Tolstoy.  “  Education  perverts  a  child;  it 
can  not  correct  him.  The  more  he  is  perverted  the  less  must 
we  educate  him,  and  the  more  he  needs  freedom.”  “  Leave 
the  child  to  itself  in  perfect  liberty.  Whether  it  is  at  work 
or  at  play,  it  is  content  with  either;  its  games  are  its  preoc¬ 
cupations.  Into  whatever  it  does  it  throws  an  interest  which 
excites  cheerfulness  and  a  liberty  which  gives  pleasure.  It 
does  the  most  serious  things  under  the  guise  of  play.  Expect 
from  it  only  the  truth,  .  .  .  the  utterance  which  it  will  employ 
will  have  all  the  simplicity  of  primitive  man.”  Which  of 
these  half-truths  is  Tolstoy’s;  which  Rousseau’s? 

“  The  more  he  needs  freedom.”  That  comes  straight  from 
Tolstoy’s  heart  of  heart.  What  to  Adam  Smith  was  a  philoso¬ 
phy  was  to  Tolstoy  a  religion.  To  him,  as  to  the  earlier 
mood  of  another,  “  love  was  an  unerring  light  and  joy  its  own 
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security/’  “  Education,”  he  said  in  1863,  “  is  a  human  activity 
having  for  its  basis  a  desire  for  equality  and  the  constant 
tendency  to  advance  in  knowledge.”  ^  And  “  human  activity  ” 
needs  freedom.  Freedom  is  the  keynote  of  Tolstoy’s  educa¬ 
tional  doctrine — freedom  from  stiff  convention,  freedom  from 
hypocritical  silences  and  asseverations,  freedom  from  crippling 
discipline,  freedom  from  the  prestige  of  ecclesiastical  author¬ 
ity,  freedom  from  the  false  pretenses  of  “  patriotism,”  free¬ 
dom  from  the  itresumption  of  the  bureaucratic  state.  There 
was  in  Tolstoy  little  sense  of  the  value  of  tradition,  little 
sympathy  with  the  unconscious  wisdom  of  well-established 
practise,  little  understanding  of  the  happiness  and  calm  which 
come  to  those  who  have  tired  of  unchartered  freedom,  and, 
under  a  welcome  control,  no  longer  “  feel  the  weight  of 
chance-desires.” 

Tolstoy  was  the  herald  of  revolution.  To  him  was  given  a 
passionate  belief  in  freedom  as  an  end  in  itself,  a  fanatical 
faith  in  the  blessing  of  escape  from  the  restraints  which  he  had 
found  obstructive  to  the  free  growth  of  his  nature  and  hurtful 
to  reality  of  personal  belief.  Every  social  and  educational 
system  which  has  hardened  into  selfish  or  hypocritical  conven¬ 
tion  needs  a  Tolstoy  as  its  liberator  from  the  grip  of  habit  and 
of  the  past.  Whether  ours  in  England  is  in  such  case  each 
one  of  us  must  decide  for  himself.  For  every  one  who 
thinks  that  our  one  chance  lies  in  a  new  beginning  Tolstoy’s 
message  comes  like  lightning.  “  The  sole  basis  of  education 
is  freedom — the  freedom  of  the  people  to  organize  their  own 
schools,  and  of  the  pupil  to  make  up  his  own  mind  as  to  what 
he  will  learn  and  how  he  will  learn  it.  .  .  .  The  less  the 
restraint,  the  l)etter  the  school.”  ”  Translated  into  the  prose 
of  educational  administration,  this  means,  “  Elective  studies 
from  the  nursery  upward,  and  no  state  control  of  educational 

’  Quoted  on  pp.  488-g  of  The  life  of  Tolstoy :  Later  years,  by  Mr. 
Aylmer  Maude,  whose  studies  of  Tolstoy  have  made  the  English-speaking 
world  his  debtors. 

3  Quoted  (apparently  wdth  some  compression  of  Tolstoy’s  own  words)  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Crosby  in  Tolstoy  as  a  schoolmaster.  (London ;  A.  C. 
Fifield.) 
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developments/’  Herbert  Spencer,  sowing  his  wild  oats  in 
Social  statics,  and  Edward  Baines,  mouthing  the  platitudes 
of  “  laissez  faire,  laissez  aller  ”  in  the  Crosby  Hall  lectures, 
had  neither  of  them  so  sanguine  a  dream.  How  about  grants- 
in-aid  from  public  funds?  If  these  are  necessary,  how  can 
we  escape  some  form  of  state  control  ?  And  how  about  those 
children  who  are  volatile  in  temperament,  over  self-confident, 
prone  to  self-opinion,  unpersevering?  How  are  they  to  form 
habits  of  persistence,  of  intellectual  determination,  of  doing 
at  the  right  moment  what  they  ought  (but  do  not  want)  to  do? 

Ill 

Yet  how  much  truth  there  is  in  Tolstoy’s  protest  against 
our  conventional  traditions,  after  all !  In  his  school  at  Yas- 
naya  Polyana,  in  the  early  sixties  of  last  century,  there  was  a 
village  lad.  Fedka,  a  little  mite  of  ten  years  old.  The  inexperi¬ 
enced  Tolstoy  tried  to  make  this  infant  express  himself  in  a 
written  essay  upon  “  Wheat.”  The  result  was  a  composition 
in  the  characteristic  style  of  board-school  art :  ”  The  grain 
germinates  in  the  ground.  First  it  is  green,  but  when  it  has 
grown  a  little  it  produces  ears  and  the  women  reap  it.  There 
is  also  a  kind  of  wheat  like  grass  which  the  cattle  eat.” 

In  how  many  thousands  of  schoolrooms  is  this  sort  of  stiff 
formality  being  practised  under  the  high  name  of  free  com¬ 
position  in  the  Mother  Tongue.  And  how  futile  it  all  is, 
how  remote  from  the  inner  life  of  “  a  sensitive  being,  a 
creative  soul,”  how  ingeniously  contrived  to  set  up  a  lifelong 
appetite  for  interminable  “  journalese.”  Listen  to  Miss  Lillah 
McCarthy  in  Mr.  Masefield’s  Tragedy  of  Nan,  crooning  to 
herself  about  ’er  ’air,  and  how  transfigured  is  the  dialect  by 
the  vividness  and  sincerity  of  her  emotion.  How  it  would 
jar  upon  us  to  hear  the  careful  aspirate!  But  we  are  rubbing 
out  (or  trying  to  rub  out)  the  unself-consciousness  of  dialect 
under  a  false  notion  of  culture. 

But  Tolstoy,  an  artist  born  and  also  (like  Van  Gogh)  a 
religious  enthusiast,  was  sickened  by  the  false  conventions  of 
little  Fedka’s  exercise.  So  he  let  him  choose  his  own  subject, 
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and  the  lad  chose  “  Toula.”  This  was  the  result.  Mr,  Crosby 
prints  it  in  his  book : 

“  When  I  was  still  a  little  fellow,  about  five  years  old,  I  used 
to  hear  people  speak  of  going  to  Toula,  but  I  did  not  know 
what  it  was.  And  so  I  asked  father,  ‘  Father,  to  what  Toula 
do  you  go?  Is  it  pretty?  ’  Father  said,  ‘  Yes.’  And  I  said, 

‘  Take  me  with  you,  father,  so  that  I  may  see  Toula.’  Father 
said,  ‘  All  right.  Come  on  Sunday  and  I’ll  take  you.’  I  was 
delighted,  and  began  to  run  and  jump  on  the  bench.  The 
days  passed  and  Sunday  arrived.  I  got  up  early,  and  father 
was  already  harnessing  the  horses  in  the  farmyard,  and  I 
dressed  myself  as  quickly  as  I  could.  When  I  came  out  the 
horses  were  already  harnessed.  I  got  into  the  sleigh,  and  we 
left. 

“  We  go  on  and  on  until  we  have  gone  fourteen  versts. 
I  see  a  big  church,  and  I  cry  out,  ‘  Father,  see  what  a  big 
church.’  Father  answered,  ‘  There  is  another  smaller  church, 
which  is  smaller  but  prettier.’  I  begin  to  beg  him,  ‘  Father, 
let’s  go  there  to  church,’  Father  takes  me  there.  As  we 
arrive,  they  begin  ringing  the  bells.  I  am  afraid,  and  ask 
father  what  it  is,  if  it  is  a  drum  and  trumpet.  Father  says, 
‘  No,  it  is  the  mass  that  is  beginning.’  Then  we  go  into  the 
church  to  say  our  prayers.  When  that  is  done  we  go  to  the 
market,  and  I  walk  and  walk  and  trip  up  and  look  everywhere. 
We  reach  the  market,  and  I  see  they  are  selling  kalatchi 
(rolls  of  bread),  and  I  want  to  take  some  without  paying. 
And  father  says  to  me,  ‘  Don’t  take  any,  or  they  will  take 
your  hat.’  I  ask  why  they  would  take  it,  and  father  says, 
‘  Take  nothing  without  paying.’  I  say,  ‘  Give  me  ten  kopeks 
and  I’ll  buy  a  kalatch.’  Father  gives  me  some.  I  buy  three 
kalatchi.  I  eat  them  and  say,  ‘  Father,  what  good  kalatchi.’ 
When  we  have  bought  all  that  we  have  to,  we  return  to  our 
horses,  give  them  a  drink  and  some  hay.  When  they  have 
finished  eating,  we  harness  them  and  go  back  home.  I  go 
into  the  house  and  undress,  and  I  begin  to  tell  everybody  that 
I  had  been  at  Toula,  and  how  father  and  I  had  gone  to 
church  to  pray  to  God.  Then  I  go  to  sleep,  and  in  my  dream 
I  see  father  leave  for  Toula  again.  I  wake  up  quickly  and 
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see  that  all  are  sleeping,  and  then  I  go  to  sleep  again, 
too.” 

That,  as  Tolstoy  delightedly  said,  is  art,  is  literature.  It  is 
free  of  what  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes  has  well  called  “  the  petty 
tricks  of  handling,  and  the  petty  preferences  of  vision,  which 
fetter  us  unconsciously.”  Tolstoy  was  in  education  what  the 
greater  of  the  post-impressionists  attempt  to  be  in  painting. 
He  sought,  as  Mr.  Roger  Fry  has  said  of  Cezanne,  Gauguin, 
and  Van  Gogh,  “  to  vindicate  for  the  future  the  right  of  self- 
expression.”  He  wanted  to  simplify  life,  and  therefore  to  sim¬ 
plify  education,  which  is  a  preparation  for  life.  He  thought 
(whether  mistakenly  or  not  each  of  us  must  judge  for  him¬ 
self)  that  “  we  must  make  an  entirely  fresh  start  ”  (again  I 
quote  from  Mr.  Holmes,  in  order  to  show  how  close  is  the 
connection  between  post-impressionism  in  painting  and 
Tolstoyism  in  education)  “  by  resolutely  going  back  to  a 
childish  simplicity  of  statement.  Then,  when  we  know  how 
to  say  things  simply,  we  may  begin  to  add  refinements,  and 
so  work  forward  to  a  means  of  expression  which  says  what 
we  have  to  say,  and  says  it  beautifully.”  * 


Each  man’s  educational  theory  is,  as  Amiel  said  of  land¬ 
scape,  “  a  state  of  the  soul.”  Tolstoy’s  heart  was  wrung  with 
pity  for  the  victims  (rich  and  poor  alike)  of  class-selfishness 
and  class-misunderstanding.  To  cure  this  was  (he  thought) 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  education.  He  held  it  to  be  essen¬ 
tial,  therefore,  that  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  should  be 
trained  to  the  habit  of  working  with  their  hands  and  to  being 
able  “  to  do  for  themselves  ”  in  the  duties  of  the  home.  “  Let 
them  do  all  they  can  for  themselves;  carry  out  their  own 
slops,  fill  their  own  jugs,  wash  up,  arrange  their  rooms,  clean 
their  boots  and  clothes,  lay  the  table.  Believe  me  that,  unim¬ 
portant  as  these  things  may  seem,  they  are  a  hundred  times 
more  important  for  your  children’s  happiness  than  a  knowl- 

*  Notes  on  the  post-impressionist  paint  ers,\iy  C.  J.  Holmes.  (London: 
Philip  Lee  Warner,  1910.) 
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edge  of  French  or  of  history.  .  .  .  Without  such  a  training 
as  this  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  moral  education,  a  Chris- 
tion  education.”  °  And  Tolstoy  meant  that  hoys  should  learn 
to  do  these  things  as  well  as  girls. 

Michael  E.  Sadler 

Eastwood,  Weybridge, 

England 

% 

^  In  a  letter  on  Education  printed  in  Tolstoy’s  Essays  and  letters, 
translated  by  Aylmer  Maude  and  published  by  H.  Frowde  in  The  World’s 
Classics.  * 
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THE  FEMINIZATION  OF  OUR  SCHOOLS  AND 
ITS  POLITICAL  CONSEQUENCES 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  feminization  of 
our  schools  and  the  effect  of  the  greatly  preponderating  female 
influence  in  education  upon  the  character  of  our  boys  and 
men.  Yet  there  is  one  side  of  the  question  which  is  curiously 
neglected ;  altho  it  is  an  aspect  of  the  most  serious  import 
to  the  future  of  the  nation,  and  that  is  the  political  conse- 
((uences  of  putting  the  training  of  our  citizens  and  voters — 
our  future  representatives  in  the  state  legislatures  and  in 
Congress,  our  future  Presidents  and  Cabinet  ministers — into 
the  hands  of  a  class  that  consists  of  individuals  who  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word  are  not  citizens,  and  who  have  no  part 
or  lot  in  the  politics  and  government  of  the  country.  Greece 
used  her  slaves  as  tutors  for  the  sons  of  her  free  men.  Fiome 
also  put  education  into  the  hands  of  a  slave  class,  and  nat¬ 
urally  enough,  as  these  slave-taught  youths  grew  up,  they 
failed  to  measure  up  to  the  traditions  of  their  free  forefathers; 
they  lost  the  habit  of  government  and  the  power  of  ruling 
over  great  nations ;  and  the  glory  of  Greece  departed,  and 
Rome  fell  l^eneath  the  onslaught  of  the  free  men  from  the 
North. 

The  feminization  of  education  is  not  confined  to  the  LInited 
States.  It  is  rapidly  beginning  to  be  felt  in  Great  Britain; 
but  there  it  is  neither  so  complete  nor  of  such  long  standing 
as  in  this  country ;  and  the  consequences  in  regard  to  the 
political  life  of  the  nation  are  hardly  yet  beginning  to  be  felt. 
The  proportion  of  men,  even  in  the  elementary  schools,  is 
larger  in  England  than  here,  and  all  the  boys  of  the  upper 
and  landed  classes  still  go  to  the  great  public  schools,  which 
are  completely  and  entirely  free  as  yet  from  the  slightest 
tinge  of  feminization. 
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Until  very  recent  days — in  fact  until  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  formed  his  cabinet  in  1905 — all  high 
positions  in  the  British  government  were  held  by  men  of  the 
landed  and  aristocratic  families;  and  even  as  electors  the 
English  democracy — the  men  who  in  their  youth  attended  the 
elementary  schools — has  only  comparatively  recently  had  any 
share  in  the  government.  It  was  only  in  1867  that  any  men 
of  the  working  class  were  admitted  to  the  franchise,  and  it 
was  not  until  1885  that  working  men  became  numerically 
preponderant  in  the  electorate.  The  new  voters,  after  both 
these  reform  acts,  were  timid  and  slow  in  asserting  their 
strength.  Until  the  overthrow  of  the  conservative  govern¬ 
ment  in  1905,  the  conduct  of  affairs  was  left  almost  completely 
in  the  hands  of  men  educated  at  Eton,  Harrow,  Marlborough, 
and  Rugby,  and  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  hence  there 
has  been  as  yet  little  opportunity  to  observe  the  political  effect 
of  the  growing  feminization  of  the  elementary  schools  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  old  tradition  of  the  governing  classes  in  England  was 
not  without  reasonableness  and  consistency.  It  was  held  that 
the  government  of  the  country  was  and  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  men  who,  having  ample  incomes  from  their  landed 
estates,  were  able  to  give  time  and  attention  to  politics  with¬ 
out  requiring  in  return  any  salary  or  pecuniary  recompense. 
In  the  old  days — until  the  intrusion  of  the  principle  of  democ¬ 
racy  into  British  politics — the  education  given  to  boys  of  the 
governing  classes  was  definitely  aimed  at  preparing  them  for 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  care  of  the  nation. 
A  glance  over  the  lives  of  men  who  have  been  prominent  in 
English  political  life  will  reveal  that  at  a  very  early  age — 
sometimes  even  at  six  years  old — they  were  sent  to  some  pre¬ 
paratory  boarding  school,  a  school  of  twenty  or  thirty  small 
boys  under  the  care  of  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England, 
who  was  assisted  by  a  couple  of  ushers. 

The  first  Earl  of  Cranbrook  went  to  school  at  six  years  of 
age,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  went  at  seven.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  allowed  to  stay  at  home — under  the  care  of  an  able 
tutor — to  the  mature  age  of  twelve,  when  he  went  straight  to 
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Eton.  After  five  or  six  years  in  the  preparatory  school,  the 
future  statesman  went  to  one  or  other  of  the  great  public 
schools,  whence  he  past  on  to  the  university;  and  from 
college  he  graduated  at  once  into  public  life.  Thus  from 
infancy  the  boys  of  the  governing  classes  were  removed  from 
feminine  influence,  and  put  under  the  care  of  men.  Their 
training  and  traditions  were  wholly  masculine,  and  all  thru 
their  boyhood  they  were  taught  to  look  forward  to  taking 
part  in  the  government  of  their  country  as  their  natural  and 
proper  career;  and  to  consider,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  i\rnold 
of  Rugby,  one  of  the  greatest  pedagogs  of  the  English  gov¬ 
erning  classes  of  the  nineteenth  century,  “  the  desire  of  taking 
an  active  share  in  the  great  work  of  government,  as  the  high¬ 
est  earthly  desire  of  the  ripened  mind.” 

In  this  country  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  any 
tendency  to  rank  politics  as  the  most  desirable  of  careers. 
The  “  desire  of  taking  an  active  share  in  the  great  work  of 
government  ”  is  not  cultivated  in  our  boys  and  college  men. 
Politics  are  frequently  considered  the  special  concern  of  the 
ward  heeler  and  the  party  boss,  and  as  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  young  man  who  is  making  choice  of  his  life 
work.  And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  During  the  most 
impressionable  years  of  the  life  of  our  boys  they  are  left 
almost  entirely  to  feminine  influence.  Fathers  in  the  United 
States  have  almost  abdicated  from  all  parental  authority.  It 
is  the  mother  who  rules  the  home,  who  trains  the  boys  as 
well  as  the  girls,  and  who  is  the  chief  source  of  the  moral 
ideals  and  aspirations  of  every  member  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion. 

Nor  does  the  feminine  regime  cease  when  the  boys  go  to 
school.  Since  the  beginning  of  time,  boys  have  had  mothers; 
and  even  for  the  boys  of  the  governing  classes  of  England, 
mothers  were  accepted  as  the  necessary  guardians  of  their 
infants,  until  the  boys  reached  the  age  of  six  or  seven.  But 
the  staffing  of  the  schools  in  which  the  boys  receive  their 
education  with  women  teachers  is  an  entirely  new  develop¬ 
ment,  and  a  development  which,  as  has  been  said,  began  earlier 
and  has  been  carried  much  further  in  the  United  States  than 
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in  Great  Britain.  Here  women  teach  the  boys  and  girls,  not 
only  in  the  j)riniary  and  grammar  grades,  but  also  in  the  high 
schools.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  men  teachers  in  the 
high  schools,  and  many  men  principals  in  the  grammar  schools. 
Still,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  an  age  which  sees  the 
ending  of  school  life  for  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  our 
future  voters,  the  boy’s  education  has  been  begun,  continued, 
and  ended  by  women,  and  his  contact  with  men — father, 
teacher,  or  school  principal — has  so  far  been  slight  and  dis¬ 
tant,  in  comparison  with  his  contact  with  his  mother  and  his 
women  teachers. 

Efforts  are  made  in  the  American  public  schools  to  teach 
the  boys  something  of  their  civic  duties  and  to  inspire  them 
with  patriotism.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  fly  from  the  flagpole 
at  every  schoolhouse;  and  the  boy  gets  some  idea  from  his 
teachers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
machinery  of  government.  But  citizenship,  taught  by  one 
who  is  not  admitted  into  its  pale,  must  necessarily  have  an 
artificial  ring;  and  the  boy  is  quick  to  discover  its  unreality 
and  lack  of  conviction.  He  is  not  likely  to  breathe  in  patriot¬ 
ism  and  enthusiasm  for  citizenship  duties  from  a  teacher 
whom  he  sees  excluded  from  all  responsibility  for  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  quickly  learns  to  put  aside  as  “  guff*  ”  what  his 
feminine  pedagogs  try  to  impress  upon  him  and  to  take  his 
lessons  in  politics  from  the  party  boss  or  the  ward  heelers  in 
his  voting  district,  with  whom  he  comes  into  actual  contact. 
These  are  the  real  thing.  What  his  teacher  has  told  him  is 
something  entirely  removed  from  life — beautiful  and  admira¬ 
ble,  perhaps — but  not  adapted  to  a  man’s  world  and  a  man’s 
activities.  Probably  the  politics  of  his  ward  do  not  attract 
him.  He  has  not  been  accustomed  to  take  his  civic  responsi¬ 
bilities  seriously.  They  have  not  been  responsibilities  at  all 
for  those  who  have  trained  his  infancy  and  boyhood,  and  as 
he  enters  manhood  he  simply  disregards  them.  He  goes  his 
way,  he  absorbs  himself  in  his  business  or  profession,  and  he 
leaves  politics  for  those  who  desire  to  make  some  personal 
profit  out  of  their  political  activity. 

In  the  work  of  teaching  citizenship,  the  teacher  is  herself 
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faced  with  a  dilemma.  Either  she  is  a  “  womanly  woman,” 
caring  nothing  for  v^oting  and  politics,  and  quite  content  to 
remain  in  her  woman’s  sphere,  in  which  case  she  is  extremely 
unlikely  to  teach  civics  well;  or  she  has  studied  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics  of  her  city,  state,  and  country.  She  feels 
deep  interest  in  all  the  questions  that  convulse  or  thrill  the 
nation;  she  puts  her  heart  into  work  for  reforms  in  politics, 
and  intensely  desires  to  see  the  government  take  the  right 
path  in  every  crisis  of  its  history.  In  this  case  she  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  capable  of  treating  political  subjects  in  her  classes; 
but  she  is  apt  to  become  discontented  with  her  own  exclusion 
from  a  share  in  the  working  out  and  settlement  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  policies  in  which  she  feels  that  she  is  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  her  discontent  with  her  own  unenfranchised  posi¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  disturb  and  unbalance  the  course  of  instruction 
that  she  gives  to  her  boys  and  girls,  and  to  lead  her  to  advo¬ 
cate  theories  which  no  believer  in  purely  masculine  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  nation  could  indorse.  This,  however,  is  a  small 
matter,  because  whatever  line  she  takes,  it  may  safely  be 
concluded  that  she  will  make  very  little  impression  on  the 
minds  of  her  boy  pupils.  Boys  are  quick  to  distinguish  shams 
from  realities,  and  they  are  pretty  certain  to  set  down  the 
political  theories  and  high-sounding  lessons  of  patriotism  that 
come  from  the  lips  of  their  unenfranchised  teacher  as  all 
right  for  her — she’s  not  in  the  game — but  in  no  way  applicable 
to  themselves,  not  at  all  to  be  remembered  or  acted  upon  when 
they  step  out  into  the  men’s  world  of  politics  and  business. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belittle  the  work  of  our  women  teachers. 
In  every  respect,  except  as  regards  political  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  the  American  “  schoolmarm  ”  is  admirable. 
The  happiness  and  the  rapid  progress  in  learning  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  day  after  day 
sit  in  her  classes,  compare  well  with  the  feelings  and  progress 
of  the  boys  who  crept  unwillingly  to  school  in  the  days  when 
a  frowning  dominie  ruled  by  means  of  cane  or  taws.  And 
American  mothers  do  their  work  well.  American  sons  of 
American  mothers  can  compare  with  the  men  of  any  other 
nation  on  earth  for  courage,  uprightness,  and  especially  for 
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gentleness,  kindliness,  consideration,  and  courtesy  toward 
women  and  children.  But  for  citizenship,  the  training  of 
our  boys  is  wofully  incomplete.  The  United  States  has  made 
the  great  experiment  of  democracy  for  the  longest  period  of 
time  that  any  such  experiment  has  ever  been  tried  by  any 
nation  on  earth.  Can  it  be  claimed  that  the  experiment  has 
been  wholly  a  success?  Do  the  best  men  of  the  nation  nat¬ 
urally  turn  to  politics  as  the  career  worthy  of  the  highest 
ambition?  Is  every  citizen,  every  voter,  keenly  interested  in 
the  public  business — in  the  proper  conduct  of  the  government 
for  which  he  is  responsible?  Is  political  service  considered, 
worthy  of  the  greatest  honor?  In  a  word,  are  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  treated  as  the  personal  concern  of  each  citizen,  and 
is  politics — the  principles  and  ideals  of  politics,  not  the  per¬ 
sonalities — the  favorite  theme  for  discussion  whenever  two 
or  three  educated  men  happen  to  come  together? 

Perhaps  it  is  asking  too  much  of  a  new  and  developing 
country  to  demand  that  the  very  best  abilities  and  services  of 
the  nation  should  be  called  into  the  work  of  government;  or 
even  that  politics  should  constitute  as  honorable  and  desirable 
a  career  as  in  England.  But  it  is  surely  not  saying  too  much 
to  assert  that  a  low  level  of  political  life — corrupt  municipal 
government  and  the  domination  of  the  machine  and  the  party 
boss  in  state  and  national  politics — constitutes  a  real  danger 
to  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  nation’s  efficiency  is  lowered, 
as  the  efficiency  of  a  family  is  decreased  by  unwholesome 
conditions  of  home  life.  Patriotism  becomes  a  mechanical 
worship  of  the  flag;  or  a  mere  jingoism,  crying  out  for  big 
armies  and  navies,  instead  of  enlightened  love  and  service 
of  one’s  country. 

There  are  even  those  who  are  ready  to  assert  that  democracy 
is  a  failure,  and  that  the  only  way  to  improve  political  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  is  thru  a  rigid  restriction  of  the 
franchise,  a  limitation  of  the  right  to  a  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  a  higher  edu¬ 
cation  or  who  possess  a  considerable  amount  of  property.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  that  improvement  can  lie  this  way.  College 
men  have  not  come  forward  in  any  large  numbers  as  leaders 
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of  political  thought;  and  the  men  of  property — the  capitalists 
and  business  men — have  very  frequently  shown  themselves 
criminally  contented  to  buy  what  governmental  protection  or 
privileges  they  desired  from  the  professional  politicians. 
Neither  does  the  nineteenth  century  history  of  England  bear 
out  the  idea  that  the  restriction  of  political  privileges  to  a 
governing  class  makes  for  efficient  and  pure  government.  Brib¬ 
ery  and  corruption  were  never  so  rampant  as  before  the 
passage  of  the  first  great  Reform  Act  in  1832,  and  every  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  franchise  since  then  has  made  for  purer  elections 
and  a  keener  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians  toward  the  nation.  It  was  the  working  men  of  Eng¬ 
land,  not  the  governing  class,  who  saw  the  real  meaning  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  who  stood  by  the  North,  while  the  great 
English  statesmen  were  ready  to  throw  their  influence  on  the 
side  of  the  South.  It  was  Mr.  Gladstone’s  experience  of  the 
political  sagacity  of  English  working  men  at  this  great  crisis 
in  human  history  that  won  over  the  great  statesman  to  the 
cause  of  democracy,  and  brought  about  the  passage  of  the 
Reform  Acts,  first  of  1867,  and  next  of  1884-5. 

King  Edward  I,  when  he  called  the  first  English  Parliament 
in  1295 — the  first  Parliament  in  which  all  the  freemen  of  the 
nation  were  represented — had  more  political  wisdom  than 
these  pessimists  who  despair  of  democracy.  “  That  which 
concerns,  shall  be  discust  by  all  ”  was  his  dictum  in  sum¬ 
moning  the  burgesses  alongside  of  the  knights  and  barons, 
and  a  backward  step  to  autocracy,  aristocracy,  or  plutocracy 
would  be  utterly  unavailing  for  the  purification  of  politics  or 
the  improvement  of  political  conditions  in  the  United  States. 

The  one  thing  especially  needful  in  order  to  inspire  the  men 
of  this  nation  with  a  full,  deep  sense  of  their  political  duties 
and  responsibility  is  to  have  our  future  citizens  trained  and 
educated  by  citizens.  This  feminization  of  our  homes  and 
our  schools  must  somehow  be  counteracted.  It  may  not  be 
possible  for  the  fathers  to  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  the 
boys.  In  fact,  up  to  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  it  has  never  been 
considered  disadvantageous  to  a  boy’s  development  of  the 
manly  character  suitable  to  the  ruling  sex,  that  a  boy  should 
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be  left  largely  to  the  care  of  his  mother.  But  after  that  age — 
if  the  man’s  sphere  and  the  woman’s  sphere  are  to  be  clearly 
separated  and  men  are  to  assume  all  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation — it  is  not  suitable 
that  the  boys  should  be  left  in  the  almost  sole  charge  of 
women,  whose  only  political  duty  is  to  pay  the  taxes  levied 
on  them  by  men,  and  to  obey  the  laws  which  men  have  framed. 
To  train  the  boy  for  a  sphere  so  different  from  that  of  his 
mother  and  sisters,  there  must  be  men — tutors  at  home  and 
men  teachers  in  the  schools.  From  this  point  of  view,  co¬ 
education  is  clearly  a  mistake;  for  if  the  training  for  politics 
and  for  the  larger  life  of  the  nation  is  necessary  for  boys, 
it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  give  such  training  to  girls — train¬ 
ing  which  would  tend  to  unfit  them  for  their  own  sphere,  and 
probably  to  make  them  utterly  discontented  with  it.  Hence 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  a  segregation  of  the  sexes,  and 
the  teaching  of  boys  by  men.  must  be  the  only  logical  method 
of  ensuring  that  the  rising  generation  shall  provide  us  with 
better  statesmen  and  politicians  than  we  now  have;  and  that 
democracy  in  the  United  States  shall  be  the  triumphant  suc¬ 
cess  that  all  who  believe  in  it  are  convinced  that  it  can  be 
and  ought  to  be. 

There  is  of  course  an  alternative,  and  that  is  to  enfranchise 
all  school  teachers — to  admit  the  women  teachers  as  well  as 
the  men  into  the  field  of  political  responsibility.  In  this  way, 
without  perhaps  so  profound  a  disturbance  of  our  present 
economy,  we  should  give  to  our  boys  teachers  who  would 
be  citizens,  who  would  be  in  the  game,  who  would  share  the 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  national  affairs.  It  might  be 
possible  for  the  most  pronounced  opponent  of  woman  suffrage 
*to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  school  teachers.  The 
strongest  believer  in  masculine  government  might  be  willing 
to  bestow  the  franchise  on  the  teachers  of  his  boys,  not  for 
their  own  sake,  nor  in  response  to  any  demand  arising  out  of 
the  needs  of  their  sex,  but  as  part  of  their  necessary  prepara¬ 
tion  to  fit  them  to  train  and  educate  the  next  generation  of 
voters.  Annie  G.  Porritt 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  TEACHER  OF  THE 
CLASSICS  IN  GERMANY^ 

It  is  a  welcome  sign  of  the  growth  in  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  that  we  are  all  attempting  to  enlarge  our  present  point 
of  view.  To  limit  ourselves  by  our  own  horizon  we  recognize 
as  fatal  to  our  intellectual  progress.  Comparison  of  our 
own  institutions,  our  own  methods,  with  those  prevailing  else¬ 
where  is  sure  to  bring  gain.  The  teacher  who  never  emerges 
from  her  classroom  to  witness  the  w’ork  of  her  colleagues  in 
the  same  or  in  other  schools,  does  not  know  whether  she 
teaches  well,  for  she  is  not  able  to  measure  her  performance 
by  the  attainment  of  others.  Even  school  boards  and  school 
trustees  recognize  the  value  that  visiting  brings  to  their  school 
superintendent,  to  their  school  principals.  Time  spent  in  ob¬ 
servation  elsewhere  is  well  spent.  We  in  turn  welcome  both 
the  friendly  and  the  critical  visitor,  and  we  are  curious  to 
learn  how  they  are  imprest  in  the  course  of  their  observa¬ 
tions.  Their  reports  are  of  great  value  to  us;  we  want  to 
know  how  our  system  impresses  the  outsider,  always  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  visitor  knows  how  to  observe. 

And  let  me  say  here,  that  observation  that  is  at  once 
keen  and  sympathetic  is  not  every  man’s  attainment.  We  all 
know  of  distinguished  foreigners  who  have  ambled  thru  our 
schoolrooms,  have  successfully  noted  all  the  superficial  indica¬ 
tions,  but  have  failed  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  things. 

Our  classical  teaching  has  been  subjected  in  recent  times  to 
various  criticisms  by  visitors  from  abroad.  The  Germans,  and 
the  members  of  the  Mosely  Commission  have  not  been  enthusi¬ 
astic  of  our  performance  and  our  results.  Perhaps  we  have 

*  Address  delivered  _bef ore  the  Classical  Club  of  Normal  College,  New 
York,  January  5,  1910. 
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not  gone  a-visiting  sufficiently.  The  distance  to  be  overcome, 
and  the  difficulties  of  withdrawing  temporarily  from  one’s 
chosen  activity,  account  in  large  measure  for  the  little  we 
know  of  what  others  in  the  classical  field  are  doing.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  propose,  with  the  consent  of  your 
executive  committee,  to  take  you  by  an  easy  transfer  to  Ger¬ 
many.  I  am  going  to  satisfy,  if  I  can,  your  curiosity,  and 
j)oint  out  why  the  Germans  are  such  unsurpassed  teachers  of 
the  classics — why  their  work  is  so  telling  that  the  educated 
German  who  has  studied  Latin  or  Greek  has  received  for  life 
a  vital  impulse,  an  appreciation  for  the  deeper  culture  that 
abides  in  the  classics. 

The  secret  rests  not  in  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  as  contrasted  with  our  own  young  people,  but  simply 
and  solely  in  the  preparation  of  their  teachers  for  their  voca¬ 
tional  duties,  and  in  the  method  of  instruction  that  they  have 
developed.  The  difference  between  our  work  and  theirs  is  not 
one  of  degree,  a  more  or  less,  conditioned  on  the  longer 
period  of  time  that  they  devote  to  the  work ;  it  is  the  outcome 
of  the  fundamental  character  of  their  work.  Perhaps  then, 
even  if  we  can  not  attain  to  the  scope  and  intensity  of  their 
performance,  we  may  approach  closer  to  the  quality  of  their 
work.  Thoroness,  precision,  vigor  are  characteristic  of  all 
German  teaching,  as  they  are  inherent  in  the  very  spirit  of  the 
German  nation.  You  can  not  escape  the  evidence  of  these  tend¬ 
encies  anywhere,  whether  you  regard  their  performance  in  the 
industries,  in  technical  branches,  or  in  scholarship.  They  have 
no  room  for  the  amiable  dilettantism  of  the  amateur;  they 
differ  in  this  respect  distinctly  from  the  American  and  the 
Englishman.  They  respect  and  develop  conscious  skill ;  they 
have  a  distinct  purpose,  and  they  aim  definitely  to  secure  it. 
Life  is  a  mighty  struggle;  an  intellectual  force  knows  of  no 
halfway  compromises. 

Here  is  their  standpoint  with  respect  to  the  school — no  one 
has  any  business  to  teach  who  is  not  master  of  his  subject, 
masterful  in  method.  Perhaps  this  does  not  make  the  most 
amiable  race — it  does  make  a  most  efficient  one,  and  today 
we  need  efficiency  above  all. 
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The  German  school  system  calls  for  competent  teachers: 
fewer  teachers,  if  it  must  be  so,  but  first  class.  There  goes 
on  a  constant  process  of  unsparing  elimination,  which  pre¬ 
vents  experimentation  by  weaklings.  Temporary  occupants 
of  the  teaching  profession  are  unknown.  It  is  a  life’s  work, 
and  it  is  a  critical  situation  that  confronts  every  candidate. 
He  is  to  be  responsible  for  generations  of  scholars  that  de¬ 
velop  under  his  ministrations.  Their  efficiency  he  must  pro¬ 
mote. 

With  relatively  few  exceptions,  the  schools  are  institutions 
of  the  state;  even  when  financed  by  municipalities,  the  ultimate 
control  of  their  standards  rests  with  the  officials  who  super¬ 
vise  in  behalf  of  the  state.  The  state  is  inflexible  in  its  de¬ 
mands  of  attainment;  it  knows  that  its  demands  can  be  met 
only  by  first-class  teachers,  and  therefore  only  the  best  are 
wanted.  Nor  is  it  ready  to  abide  patiently  or  anxiously, 
whether  a  young  teacher  will  ultimately  give  evidence  that 
he  is  well  adapted  to  the  calling.  It  does  not  propose  that 
successive  classes  of  pupils  be  experimented  upon.  Suc¬ 
cessful  work  must  be  done  from  the  first  day.  Its  teachers 
are  not  to  grow  into  teaching  ability;  they  must  have  such 
preliminary  training  that  when  assigned  to  the  charge  of  a 
class  the  authorities  know  that  such  a  teacher  is  capable. 
There  is  involved  in  this  demand  the  necessity  of  elaborate 
professional  preparation,  and  it  groups  itself  under  two  heads 
— of  scholarship,  and  of  teaching  ability.  These  two  sides 
of  the  teacher’s  equipment  were  not  always  given  equal  prom¬ 
inence  or  equal  weight.  As  with  us,  and  especially  in  our 
secondary  schools,  the  latter,  the  teaching  ability,  was  at  one 
time  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  consequence  its 
value  slighted.  The  scholarship  of  German  teachers  has  al¬ 
ways  been  sound ;  their  teaching  capacity  varied.  Within  the 
last  twenty-five  years  the  importance  of  developing  by  delib¬ 
erate  methods  the  teaching  capacity  of  every  single  candidate 
has  become  a  characteristic  of  the  training  they  receive.  The 
German  who  has  determined  to  enter  the  teaching  profession 
makes  his  choice  early  in  life.  He  knows  when  he  has  reached 
the  age  of  twenty  whether  the  profession  and  the  honors  and 
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advantages  it  is  apt  to  bring  appeal  to  him.  Germans  do  not 
shift  easily  from  profession  to  profession,  as  they  do  with  us, 
and  a  transfer  of  allegiance  from  one  field  of  intellectual 
activity  to  another,  tho  not  impossible,  always  brings  its 
drawbacks  with  it.  I  have  mentioned  the  age  of  twenty  as 
the  time  when  a  man  has  probably  definitely  determined  upon 
the  teaching  career.  He  may  have  left  his  secondary  school 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  may  have  deferred 
his  final  choice  until  he  has  realized  in  the  early  years  of  his 
university  work  what  intellectual  gratification  the  various  pur¬ 
suits  may  bring  him.  If  his  choice  finally  falls  upon  teaching, 
he  must  be  sure  of  his  own  previous  record  at  the  secondary 
school  which  he  has  attended.  It  is  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  such  a  record  will  show  more  than  average  ability. 
He  who  has  reached  the  close  of  his  secondary  school  life  under 
difficulties,  who  has  not  left  the  impress  of  distinctly  con¬ 
spicuous  ability,  ought  not  undertake  the  guidance  of  others 
at  the  most  impressionable  period  of  their  lives.  The  future 
teacher  of  the  classics  has  had,  before  he  enters  upon  university 
work,  at  his  gymnasium  a  nine  or  six  years’  Latin,  a  six  or 
four  years’  Greek  course.  The  alternative  in  number  of  years 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  two  distinct  types  of  the  classical 
gymnasium;  in  the  one  that  affords  the  briefer  number  of 
years,  there  is  a  compensating  intensity  of  work,  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  periods  per  week;  and  I  would  add  that  no  one  can 
become  a  teacher  of  the  classics  who  has  not  devoted  himself 
to  both  Latin  and  Greek.  Schools  there  are  in  which  Latin 
only,  and  not  Greek,  is  offered,  but  of  the  teacher  of  Latin 
it  is  expected  that  he  has  mastered  both  languages,  and  can, 
at  a  moment’s  notice,  handle  either  with  equal  skill.  From 
the  professional  point  of  view,  the  two  languages  and  their 
literature  cohere  intimately,  and  he  is  intellectually  maimed 
as  teacher  who  is  not  thoroly  acquainted  with  their  reciprocal 
influence  on  each  other. 

How  the  work  is  done  in  these  preparatory  years  in  the 
gymnasium  will  appear  later  when  we  come  to  discuss  method. 
The  student — every  student  of  the  gymnasium — comes  up  at 
the  close  of  the  nine-vear  course  in  the  secondary  school  for 
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a  final  examination,  and  passes  it  before  the  conclave  of  his 
own  teachers,  who  are  reenforced  by  a  government  inspector. 
No  entrance  examination  to  a  higher  institution,  a  university, 
exists.  Germany  disposed  of  that  folly  over  a  hundred  years 
ago  and  voted  it  a  farce.  It  places  its  reliance,  when  the 
capacity  of  the  secondary  student  is  to  be  past  upon,  on  the 
verdict  of  those  under  whose  instruction  the  pupils  have  ad¬ 
vanced  thru  the  several  stages  of  the  school  to  its  close.  The 
standard  set  for  this  final  examination  is  mainly  that  of  intel¬ 
lectual  power.  Faithful  performance  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
tasks  can  always  be  safely  presupposed,  for  under  govern¬ 
mental  control  none  reaches  the  final  stage  unless  he  has 
been  more  than  moderately  faithful.  So  the  test  can  well  be 
upon  power. 

We  still  adhere  in  this  neighborhood  to  the  college  entrance 
examination,  mainly  because  no  one  can  be  sure  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  with  which  the  various  stages  of  the  secondary  work 
have  been  carried  thru,  but  of  the  greater  value  of  a  leaving 
examination  by  the  pupil’s  own  teachers,  as  compared  wdth 
an  entrance  examination  carried  out  by  strangers  under  an 
abnormal  stress,  and  often  in  a  w'ay  that  militates  directly 
against  scholarship  and  thoroness,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  reasoning  man. 

You  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  student  graduating  from 
the  gymnasium  is  excellent  only  in  the  classics.  He  must 
display  at  least  as  great  capacity  in  his  native  language  and 
its  literature — and  by  way  of  parenthesis  let  me  say  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  very  much  more  successful  in  teaching  their  ver¬ 
nacular  than  we  have  thus  far  been.  The  study  of  English, 
and  the  art  of  making  it  effective,  is  distinctly  as  yet  in  the 
experimental  stage  with  us.  It  needs  great  and  radical  reor¬ 
ganization,  but  that  belongs  to  another  chapter. 

There  are  other  attainments — a  first-class  knowledge  of 
history,  covering  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern,  with  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  the  details  of  the  history  of  his  own 
country;  a  more  than  respectable  attainment  in  mathematics, 
thru  trigonometry  and  analytics,  is  called  for,  and  a  fair  insight 
into  at  least  one  subject  of  science. 
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Our  classical  student  having  emerged  successfully,  we  will 
assume,  from  his  gymnasium,  goes  on  to  the  university — any 
university  within  the  bounds  of  Germany,  This  is  a  perfectly 
safe  procedure,  for  while  some  universities  have  in  one  branch 
or  the  other  greater  men  than  others,  the  minimum  of 
scholarly  attainment  that  any  university  professor  offers  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high.  Men  choose  their  universities  because  of  the 
great  teachers  whose  instruction  they  wish  to  enjoy.  They 
do  not  bind  themselves  to  any  one  university,  and  in  the  course 
of  their  studies,  may  visit  two,  three,  or  four  universities, 
attracted  in  successive  terms  or  years  by  the  opportunity  to 
hear  grea.t  teachers  at  their  best.  They  do  not  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  go  to  a  Harvard,  or  a  Yale,  or  a  Cornell,  but  they 
are  influenced  in  their  selection  by  the  presence  of  Professor 
So-and-so,  or  Professor  So-and-so  at  a  given  place.  Men  make 
the  university,  and  you  can  readily  see  how  this  feature  im¬ 
poses  upon  every  university  teacher  the  need  of  constant  intel¬ 
lectual  activity.  The  man  who  fossilizes  soon  finds  his  lecture 
halls  deserted.  Lectures  constitute  but  one  phase  of  a  student’s 
work  at  the  universities,  especially  if  he  is  to  become  a  teacher; 
and  these  lectures  are  rarely  encyclopedic  in  character.  The 
professor  is  not  concerned  about  revealing  all  that  he  knows 
about  his  subject;  he  strives  to  initiate  his  students  into 
scientific  method.  He  may  handle  but  a  small  segment 
of  a  great  subject,  but  his  students  learn  from  him  how  to 
attack  a  great  scientific  problem  that  they  will  at  some  future 
day  set  for  themselves.  And  the  professor  ascertains  in  a  very 
effective  way  whether  the  student  has  grasped  the  point  of  sci¬ 
entific  method.  The  institution  of  the  so-called  seminary  plays 
a  great  role  in  the  preparation  of  the  coming  teacher.  There, 
in  the  presence  of  a  choice  and  eager  body  of  fellow-students, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  professor,  he  is  called  upon  to 
manifest  how  he  will  attack  the  problem  of  effective  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  subject  to  his  students.  With  an  imaginary  class 
before  him,  he  expounds  what  requires  exposition,  he  inter¬ 
prets  what  might  otherwise  remain  obscure  to  adolescent  boys 
at  school. 

It  is  a  minimum  of  four  years’  work  at  the  university  which 
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is  at  present  requisite  to  complete  the  university  preparation 
of  the  future  teacher.  There  is  no  enforced  control  of  his  daily 
attendance  at  lecture  or  seminary,  and  some  students  are 
known  foolishly  to  waste  a  year  of  their  work,  but  somehow 
or  other  they  must  recover  themselves  by  greater  intensity  of 
work.  The  final  ordeal  settles  the  question  of  definite  capacity. 
No  matter  how  it  is  attained,  the  capacity  must  be  established 
beyond  all  doubt. 

Two  things,  then,  are  secured  in  this  four  years’  university 
course — substantial  knowledge,  and,  in  addition,  a  scientific 
spirit  of  research,  for  the  gymnasial  teacher  is  expected  to 
become  more  than  a  mere  teacher.  His  title  indicates  the 
caliber  expected  of  him.  He  is  wissenschaftlicher  teacher — 
that  is,  he  must  possess  and  be  able  to  demonstrate  scholarship. 
Some  special  field  of  interest  within  the  larger  domain  of 
classical  philology  must  appeal  to  him ;  it  may  be  investigation 
into  some  special  problem  of  philology ;  it  may  be  some  obscure 
phase  of  ancient  life,  social  or  political,  which  his  scholarship 
will  enable  him  partly  to  unravel;  it  may  be  the  related  field 
of  classical  art,  of  philosophy;  he  may  make  himself  an  author¬ 
ity  on  coinage,  and  its  political  and  artistic  and  sociological 
significance ;  he  may  possess  and  develop  to  an  unusual  degree 
the  faculty  of  artistic  interpretation  thru  translations,  like  the 
great  Englishman  Jowett,  or  Welldon.  Scholars  of  that  type 
are  plentiful  among  the  teachers  in  the  Geniian  gymnasia. 
He  may  be  interested  in  tracing  the  influence  of  classical 
scholarship  on  the  literatures  of  western  Europe,  but  a  scholar 
in  some  direction  he  must  be,  and  the  band  of  scholarly  teachers 
is  much  larger  than  the  various  universities  could  provide  for 
on  their  teaching  staff.  No  wonder,  then,  that  frequently 
men  pass  from  the  position  of  gymnasial  teachers  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  university  professors,  and  some  of  the  very  greatest 
names  familiar  to  scholars  have  past  thru  just  that  stage, 
and  have  carried  into  their  university  teaching  the  great  experi¬ 
ences  gained  in  the  schools.  It  is  the  pride  of  the  classical 
teachers  of  the  gymnasia  that  they  are  prominent  as  scientific 
workers — you  will  find  their  names  as  authors  of  standard 
works,  interpreters  of  newly  discovered  classics,  contributors 
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to  the  monumental  works  that  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
Latin  inscriptions;  or  they  become  historians  of  some  great 
epoch  of  ancient  times. 

There  prevails  with  us  the  common  belief  that  so  much 
learning,  such  intense  pursuit  of  a  special  line  of  study,  must 
culminate  in  at  least  a  Ph.D.  Not  at  all.  The  fewest  by  far 
of  these  students  strive  for  a  Ph.D.  degree.  Nor  is  the  Ph.D. 
degree  in  Germany  comparable  in  degree  of  difficulty  with 
the  state  examination  which  every  one  of  these  students  who 
looks  to  a  future  appointment  must  meet.  The  Ph.D.  exam¬ 
ination  establishes  only  ability  to  undertake  original  research; 
the  state  examination  determines  extent  and  accuracy  of  at¬ 
tainment,  and  is  immeasurably  more  difficult  because  of  a 
theory  which  differs  radically  from  our  own.  The  German 
educational  system  so  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned  has 
little  use  for  the  narrow  specialist.  Many-sidedness,  accurate 
knowledge  in  a  number  of  subjects  is  called  for,  and  this  many- 
sidedness  is  not  tantamount  to  superficiality — it  is  thoro  knowl¬ 
edge  in  at  least  three  different  lines  of  intellectual  endeavor 
that  must  be  definitely  established  in  the  state  examination. 
For  instance,  Latin  and  Greek,  figuring  as  one  subject,  Grer- 
man  and  history,  or  Latin  and  Greek,  history  and  another 
•  modern  language,  or  mathematics,  science,  and  German. 

,.i  ,  Let  us  assume  that  the  young  man  of  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  has  successfully  past  his  state  examination.  He 
may  not  have  done  so  at  the  first  attempt,  for  it  is  a  long 
and  arduous  test  ;  or  he  may  have  scored  at  the  first  attempt 
a  record  short  of  the  highest — a  B  or  C,  let  us  say,  which 
would  not  entitle  him  to  teach  in  every  grade  of  the  secondary 
school.  He  is  permitted,  and  often  undertakes,  after  the 
lapse  of  six  months  or  a  year,  a  second  examination  to  reach 
the  standard  of  A,  but  that  is  final.  The  complete  failure  to 
meet  this  test  means  exclusion  for  life  from  the  teaching  ranks. 
Is  he  now  prepared  with  this  great  fund  of  information  to 
go  out  and  teach?  Not  at  all,  says  the  state;  he  must  now 
begin  his  pedagogical  training. 

The  institution  of  the  gymnasial  seminary,  which  is  of 
comparatively  recent  creation  in  Germany,  is  intended  to  meet 
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this  side  of  his  preparation.  It  calls  for  a  two  years’  devotion 
on  the  part  of  a  candidate,  in  which  he  receives  both  the¬ 
oretical  training  and  opportunity  to  combine  this  with  prac¬ 
tical  tests  in  the  classroom  under  the  supervision  of  experienced 
teachers.  You  will  realize  in  a  moment  that  an  exact  duplica¬ 
tion  of  this  wonderful  system  would  be  quite  impossible  in  this 
country,  with  the  enormous  number  of  secondary  teachers  that 
enter  the  field  each  year — enormous,  as  you  well  know,  not 
merely  because  of  the  great  numbers  that  attend  our  secondary 
schools,  but  above  all,  because  of  the  brevity  of  service  which 
the  average  teacher,  both  male  and  female,  devotes  to  profes¬ 
sional  work.  Whilst  our  statistics  show  that  the  average  teach¬ 
ing  service  of  our  secondary  teachers  does  not  exceed  four 
years,  and  in  many  states  sinks  as  low  as  two  and  two  and 
a  half  years,  the  German  teacher’s  average  tenure  of  office 
approaches  closely  to  the  limit  of  thirty  years,  when  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  retire  from  service  on  a  pension.  Hence,  the  number 
of  new  teachers  called  for  each  year  in  Germany  to  replace 
those  who  have  died  or  have  been  pensioned,  is  amazingly 
small,  even  tho  new  schools  are  growing  up  in  moderate  num¬ 
bers  in  the  larger  cities.  The  official  statistics  prove  that  per 
year  between  six  and  seven  hundred  new  secondary  teachers 
enter  the  field  of  instruction.  They  are  distributed  for  peda¬ 
gogical  guidance  thru  more  than  seventy  of  the  secondary 
schools,  so  that  at  no  single  gymnasial  seminary  are  there  more 
than  about  eight  candidates  at  any  given  time.  Imagine  what 
that  means !  the  opportunity  for  closest  intimacy  between  the 
teachers  of  the  school,  especially  between  the  director  of  the 
gymnasial  seminary  and  the  candidate  teachers;  the  personal 
relations  that  can  be  maintained;  the  insight  into  temperament 
and  inclination  that  can  be  recognized;  the  opportunity  for 
wise,  personal  suggestion  on  matters  of  class  discipline,  attitude 
before  the  class;  the  corresponding  ambition  of  the  young 
candidate  to  put  forth  his  individual  best,  to  prove  before  this 
intimate  circle  of  teachers  his  availability  for  the  profession? 

It  ought,  furthermore,  to  be  said  that  not  every  secondary 
school  is  permitted  to  connect  with  itself  such  a  training 
school.  The  government  experts  have  chosen  from  a  much 
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larger  number  the  seventy  to  seventy-five  schools,  at  the  head 
of  which  are  directors  of  great  educational  prominence — men 
who  are  interested  in  maintaining  in  their  successors  the  high 
standards  of  teaching  that  they  have  set  for  themselves.  The 
two  years  of  apprenticeship  are  designated  as  a  seminar  year 
and  a  practise  year;  the  first  largely  devoted  to  observation,  to 
reception  of  pedagogical  information,  and  extensive  theoretical 
study  with  the  beginnings  of  practise  under  the  director’s  eye 
— the  second  year  essentially  a  practise  year,  with  a  limited 
number  of  actual  teaching  hours  per  week,  so  that  much 
time  still  remains  for  the  prosecution  of  theoretical  studies. 

From  the  first,  the  advantage  that  these  candidates  enjoy 
is  that  they  are  privileged  to  observe  constantly  the  teaching 
of  the  director  himself,  and  of  his  staff  (and,  by  the  way, 
every  director  teaches;  the  conception  of  a  mere  executive 
administrator  is  abhorrent  to  the  German  ideal  of  a  teacher). 
The  young  candidates  enjoy  the  privilege  of  asking  questions 
about  the  teacher’s  procedure  in  class,  such  questions,  of 
course,  being  presented  after  the  completion  of  the  recitation. 
They  become  acquainted  with  the  individual  characteristics  of 
various  teachers;  they  see  that  there  are  various  roads  that 
lead  to  Rome;  they  find  the  director  himself  tolerant  of 
methods  that  are  apparently  not  consonant  with  his  own,  but 
that  have  individual  points  of  merit.  They  see  how  discipline 
in  detail,  and  in  the  larger  scope,  is  maintained ;  they  become 
acquainted  by  constant  visits  in  the  classes  with  the  faces  of 
the  pupils,  their  names,  their  tendencies;  they  are  called  upon 
to  arrange  for  themselves  a  system  of  visits,  in  which  they 
observe  work  in  a  certain  subject  from  its  earliest  stages  to 
its  ultimate  product  in  the  highest  class.  They  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  limit  their  observation  or  their  interest  to  one  or  two 
favorite  branches,  but  must  gain  insight  into  every  phase  of 
the  school  w^ork  in  their  subject.  These  visits  are  by  no  means 
perfunctory;  they  must  keep  a  diary  of  their  observations  on 
every  class  exercise  witnessed,  and  in  the  seminary  sessions, 
which  usually  occur  twice  a  week,  they  are  called  upon  to 
present  their  observations,  to  question  certain  performances 
which  have  seemed  doubtful  to  them,  and  to  receive  enlighten- 
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merit  from  the  teacher  himself.  They  are  encouraged  to  con¬ 
trast  diflferent  methods  of  teaching  within  the  same  subject 
that  they  have  noticed  with  different  teachers,  and  to  formu¬ 
late,  if  they  can,  a  standard  which  appeals  to  them  personally 
— all  this  under  constant  counter-criticism  of  their  fellow- 
candidates  and  the  director  of  the  school.  They  become  ac¬ 
quainted  in  the  actual  light  of  the  classroom  with  the  meaning 
of  the  regulations  that  the  government  experts  have  laid  down; 
they  discover  very  soon  that  while  such  regulations  mean  for 
the  average  teacher  definite  prescription,  there  is  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  maintenance  of  individuality ;  the  system  is  by 
no  means  hard  and  fast.  It  is  each  one’s  aim  to  be  individual 
whilst  complying  with  the  general  spirit  that  regulates  progress 
in  the  school.  They  find  that  the  teacher  of  the  school  enjoys 
considerable  individual  freedom  in  the  choice  of  material,  text¬ 
books,  in  the  management  of  the  daily  work;  whilst  the  goal 
for  each  year’s  work  is  definitely  fixt.  They  are  invited  to 
comment  upon  the  textbooks  used  in  a  given  subject;  to  criti¬ 
cize  them  for  their  good  and  bad  points,  and  to  suggest  from 
their  study  of  educational  literature  what  commends  itself  to 
them  as  an  improvement. 

The  leaders  of  the  gymnasial  seminaries,  enjoying  as  they 
do  the  full  confidence  of  the  government,  exercise  considerable 
latitude  in  the  detailed  management  of  their  seminaries ;  some 
present  their  pedagogical  creed  to  the  young  candidates  in  the 
form  of  a  systematized  course  of  lectures  or  talks;  others 
take  up  questions  of  pedagogical  interest  in  an  informal  way, 
as  the  problems  of  the  daily  school  life  suggest  them. 

To  the  outsider  these  seminaries  are  usually  closed.  There 
is  an  intimacy  in  the  relation  between  director  and  candidates 
that  makes  it  undesirable  to  admit  to  the  seminaries  the  mere 
curiosity-seeker.  All  the  greater  is  the  advantage  to  one  who 
is  admitted  into  the  inner  circle.  He  becomes  for  the  time 
being  part  of  the  educational  family,  and  is  frequently  sur¬ 
prized  by  the  request  to  contribute  his  opinion  in  a  pending 
discussion. 

For  fully  three  to  four  months  of  the  first  year  each  candi¬ 
date  is  simply  permitted  to  observe  teaching;  then  he  gradu- 
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ally  prepares  himself  for  the  first  crucial  test  with  a  class.  The 
director  announces  to  him  that  within  a  week  he  is  to  conduct, 
say  a  class  in  Caesar,  in  the  presence  of  the  regular  class 
teacher,  the  director,  and  all  his  associate  candidates.  He 
prepares  himself  for  the  task  by  visiting  for  at  least  a  week 
the  particular  class  in  the  particular  subject,  for  it  is  all-impor¬ 
tant  that  his  trial  lesson  shall  not  interfere  seriously  with 
the  progress  of  the  students  in  their  work.  He  notes  what 
the  general  tendency  of  the  regular  teacher’s  work  is,  notes 
the  faces,  and  above  all,  the  names  of  the  pupils  in  the 
class,  and  without  any  desire  to  imitate  slavishly  the  methods 
of  the  particular  teacher,  makes  his  preparation.  Before 
he  enters  the  class,  he  submits  in  writing  to  the  director  a  brief 
statement  of  what  he  proposes  to  do  with  the  class  during 
the  given  hour,  how  much  he  intends  to  review,  how  much 
time  he  proposes  to  give  to  an  oral  summary,  how  he  proposes 
to  correlate  the  subject-matter  with  knowledge  previously 
possest  by  the  pupils,  on  what  points  he  proposes  to  lay 
special  emphasis  in  the  progress  of  the  hour,  what  syntactical 
principle  he  proposes  to  establish,  by  what  means,  for  what 
purpose.  With  such  preliminary  preparation  for  his  serious 
task,  he  then  confronts  the  class  in  the  august  presence  that 
I  have  already  described.  You  see,  there  is  little  tolerance 
here  of  weakness,  of  embarrassment.  I  hardly  know  what  a 
German  director  would  do  if,  as  I  have  more  than  once  heard 
with  us,  one  of  his  own  teachers  begged  him  not  to  come  into 
his  class  because  he  or  she  feels  uncomfortable. 

Here  is  a  class  of  thirty-six  boys,  all  of  w'hom  know  that 
it  is  a  teacher  on  his  trial  performance ;  an  experienced  teacher, 
perhaps  a  great  authority  in  his  special  line  of  work,  the 
director,  the  band  of  associated  students,  keen,  critical,  tho 
sympathetic,  ready  to  note  every  point  of  merit,  as  w^ell  as 
all  weaknesses,  and  not  infrequently  added  to  this  coterie,  two 
or  three  foreigners  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Now,  to  maintain  one’s  equilibrium,  be  at  once  vigorous  and 
sensible,  moderate  in  tone,  and  yet  firm  and  insistent  on  the 
proper  advancement  of  the  work,  accurate  in  scholarship,  ad¬ 
justable  to  unforeseen  emergencies  that  arise  from  unsatis- 
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factory  statements  of  the  pupils,  to  turn  these  to  educational 
account,  and  yet  not  wander  from  the  main  intention  of  the 
day’s  work;  to  enter  into  details,  and  yet  maintain  the  larger 
connection — these  are  some  of  the.  problems  that  confront  the 
incipient  teacher.  No  wonder  that  it  is  regarded  as  an  ordeal, 
and  I  have  seen  these  young  men  at  the  close  of  such  an  hour, 
even  tho  they  have  maintained  themselves  admirably  during 
its  progress,  completely  worn  out.  It  is,  of  course,  the  first  of 
the  steps  that  counts,  and  it  was  always  surprizing  to  me  how 
rapidly,  under  proper  direction,  these  men,  thru  all  the  various 
embarrassments  of  the  first  lessons,  regain  fully  their  com¬ 
posure,  and  within  a  few  months  become  skilful,  forceful 
teachers. 

But  I  must  go  back  to  the  events  that  follow  the  first  les¬ 
sons.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  when  the  trial  lesson 
has  been  given,  the  little  group  of  young  men  meet  in  the 
director’s  office  for  a  conference,  with  the  regular  teacher  of 
the  class  also  present.  The  proceedings  open  somewhat  in  this 
way :  the  man  who  has  taught  is  first  asked  to  exercise  criti¬ 
cism  upon  his  own  performance.  He  knows  what  his  mem¬ 
orandum  submitted  to  his  chief  contained;  he  knows  what  he 
set  out  to  do.  He  now  states  to  what  extent  he  fulfilled  this 
intention;  if  not,  why  not.  What  shortcomings  of  his  own, 
what  conditions  that  could  not  be  avoided,  interfered?  He 
bases  judgment  upon  his  own  original  scheme  in  the  light  of 
the  class  exercise,  and  then  each  one  of  his  associates  in  turn 
is  invited  to  offer  his  comments  on  his  fellow’s  performance. 
They  are  not  sugar-coated,  these  comments,  but  they  are  not 
uncharitable.  There  is  a  certain  aim  involved,  and  that  dom¬ 
inates  the  situation.  I  have  sometimes  wisht  that  in  our 
learned  societies,  a  little  of  this  straightforward  manliness  of 
critical  attitude  would  manifest  itself ;  mere  assent  and  vapid 
complimentary  allusions  are  not  the  highest  tribute  that  can  be 
made  to  serious  effort.  A  man  appreciates  most  of  all  a 
specific  statement,  even  tho  it  be  in  opposition ;  that  calls  for 
a  specific  answer.  It  is  no  compliment  to  indulge  in  glittering 
generalities.  Certainly  the  Germans  do  not.  Occasionally,  as 
conviction  runs  counter  to  conviction,  the  ardent  spirits  of 
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these  young  people  collide;  then  the  urbane  and  wise  director 
with  skilful  hand  interposes,  distributes  criticism  and  approval, 
and  smooths  the  troubled  waters.  His  summing  up  is  always 
profoundly  illuminating:  he  distinguishes  between  incidentals 
and  the  great  fundamental  point  of  view;  he  will  tell  a  young 
man  it  is  vital  to  do  thus  and  so — “  you  are  too  diffident.” 
or  “your  tone  was  somewhat  acrid;  ”  “you  wasted  time  on 
minor  things,  and  failed  to  lift  into  prominence  a  central 
thought;  '■  “  you  erred  in  a  certain  statement,  not,  I  am  sure, 
from  lack  of  knowledge,  but  from  temporary  embarrassment ;  ” 
“you  shot  over  the  heads  of  your  pupils;  your  own  version 
lacked  dignity.”  In  short,  the  experience  of  a  lifetime  as  a 
successful  teacher  is  put  at  the  service  of  every  one  of  these 
young  men,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  error  and  enfee¬ 
bling  their  work.  Let  this  suffice  as  a  partial  picture,  at  least, 
of  the  processes  by  which  the  secondary  teacher  is  made. 

And  let  me  turn  now  to  a  special  consideration  of  the 
classical  course  and  its  aim.  The  German  gymnasium  of  the 
present  age  strives  above  all  to  make  the  classical  course  cul¬ 
tural.  It  lays  the  foundations  for  exact  knowledge  delil)- 
erately.  The  work  in  Latin  is  begun  early,  in  the  old  ty])e 
of  gymnasium  with  boys  of  nine,  in  the  reform  gymnasium 
at  the  age  of  twelve  after  a  preceding  training  of  three  years 
in  French.  In  every  type  of  secondary  school  the  supreme 
importance  of  a  linguistic  basis  is  recognized.  Thru  the  ado¬ 
lescent  stage,  the  most  important  acquisition  according  to 
their  minds,  is  that  of  power  to  express,  based  upon  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  has  been  thought  and  done  in  the  past  (language 
and  history).  Whether  students  intend  eventually  to  become 
mathematicians,  or  engineers,  or  physicians,  ability  to  express 
themselves  forcibly  and  fluently,  and  to  know  accurately  what 
the  history  of  the  nations  reveals  as  to  every  political  and 
social  development,  that  is,  from  their  point  of  view,  the  most 
important  acquisition  of  the  secondary  school  period ;  and  it  is 
interesting,  by  the  way,  to  gather  from  such  utterances  as  that 
of  President  Nichols,  in  his  recent  inaugural  at  Dartmouth, 
that  a  great  scientist  considers  such  linguistic  and  historical 
training  the  best  preparation  even  for  a  scientific  career. 
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The  German  teacher  of  the  classics  has  ample  time  to  bring 
about  thoro  results,  for  he  has  learned  to  practise  economy  of 
teaching.  He  is  constantly  considering  methods  that  may 
insure  better  results  than  he  has  previously  attained.  His  in¬ 
ventiveness  is  ever  at  work,  and  when  he  has  devised  what  he 
considers  a  good  method,  it  is  subjected  to  close  investigation 
in  the  discussion  that  follows  its  publication  in  professional 
journals.  Characteristic  of  the  classical  teachers  is  their 
readiness  to  adopt  a  new  plan  if  really  meritorious,  to  profit 
even  by  the  methods  of  elementary  teaching,  provided  they 
fit  into  the  service  of  the  secondary  school.  How  to  infuse 
interest  into  their  class  work  is  ever  prominent  before  their 
eyes.  On  this  point  they  frankly  put  interest  into  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  inconceivable  why 
some  of  our  teachers  are  inclined  to  sneer  at  interest  as  a 
vital  force  in  teaching.  The  teachers  demand  and  find  on 
the  market  an  abundance  of  valuable  illustrative  material,  re¬ 
productions  of  natural  objects,  or  of  works  of  art,  or  else  illus¬ 
trative  scenes  composed  by  the  joint  efforts  of  scholars  and 
illustrators.  To  an  American  teacher  the  wealth  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  is  a  constant  surprize.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  many 
hundred  maps  and  illustrative  charts  in  a  single  school  build¬ 
ing,  no  one  exactly  duplicating  the  other.  Compare  with  this, 
if  you  will,  the  barrenness  of  many  of  our  school  walls.  Just 
as  the  appeal  to  the  eye  correlates  with  the  mental  picture,  so 
correlation  is  carried  by  the  classical  teacher  thru  various 
subjects.  German  literature,  and  especially  poetry,  are  fre¬ 
quently  appealed  to  in  the  interpretation  of  ancient  literature 
and  history.  The  cooperation  between  the  various  teachers  of 
the  school  is  carried  even  further,  and  I  have  seen  the  physicist 
devise  appliances  (which  fell  into  his  sphere)  to  afford  to  a 
class  a  satisfactory  view  of  an  ancient  coin  or  medallion. 

With  his  wide  preparation  along  various  related  lines,  it  is 
natural  to  find  the  classical  teacher  in  charge  also  of  the 
history  work,  not  only  of  ancient  but  of  modern  history,  and 
the  history  of  art,  if  he  has  tastes  especially  developed  along 
those  lines.  And  again  upon  his  shoulders  rests  the  cultivation 
of  artistic  form  in  translation.  It  is  worth  a  long  trip  to  see 
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how  these  teachers  transform  the  first  crude  version  of  their 
pupils  from  Latin  or  Greek  by  their  insistent  questioning,  into 
a  choice  rendering  into  the  vernacular.  Without  enthusiasm, 
no  teacher  can  maintain  for  any  length  of  time  success  in  the 
eyes  of  his  superiors  and  his  class.  Appreciation  of  his  own 
constant  interest  arouses  in  his  students  the  stimulus  to  private 
reading  of  the  classics  beyond  the  actual  class  requirements. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  boys  who  in  school  have  read  six  or 
eight  books  of  the  Iliad — some  even  read  for  their  private 
enjoyment  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  How  many 
of  our  college  graduates  have  done  the  same? 

Coming  now  to  some  of  the  details  of  method,  there  stands 
out  preeminent  the  great  role  that  the  oral  method  of  teach¬ 
ing,  as  contrasted  with  the  recitation  from  a  textbook,  plays. 
It  is  expected  of  the  students  to  retain  all  previous  informa¬ 
tion.  The  teacher  controls  by  his  private  memoranda  progress 
of  the  work  from  day  to  day,  from  month  to  month.  Both 
for  himself  and  for  his  successors  this  record  of  the  status 
of  his  class  is  invaluable.  It  accounts  for  the  high  general 
standard  which  enables  a  boy  to  transfer  from  a  school  in 
one  part  of  Germany  to  a  corresponding  class  in  a  remote 
corner  of  Germany  without  loss  of  time,  and  without  apprecia¬ 
ble  difference  in  scholarship.  Thruout,  in  the  definiteness  with 
which  every  result  is  kept  in  view,  you  recognize  the  advice 
of  the  government  experts,  themselves  former  teachers  of 
great  repute.  The  amateur  plays  no  role  in  formulating 
schemes  of  instruction. 

And  while  all  this  looks  like  close  prescription,  there  is  a 
marvelous  freedom  at  work  within  these  lines.  Take  the 
record  of  a  dozen  different  schools  for  the  same  year,  and  note 
what  pupils  of  the  same  grade  read  in  Caesar,  Livy,  Vergil, 
Cicero,  and  Homer,  and  no  two  schools  read  exactly  the  same. 
A  tremendous  vitalizing  influence  goes  with  this  flexibility. 
Nor  is  there  any  objection  whatever  to  experimentation,  if  it 
is  backed  by  judgment  and  strong  convictions.  I  know  of 
two  great  gymnasia  in  Germany,  in  the  one  of  which  a  superb 
teacher  of  Greek  teaches  the  elements  of  the  language,  de¬ 
clensions  of  nouns,  adjectives,  conjugation  of  verbs,  on  the 
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opening  chapters  of  Xenophon.  No  one  objects  if  he  accom¬ 
plishes  the  thoro  work  that  others  bring  about  along  the  older 
and  more  conventional  lines.  In  another  instance,  the  entire 
Greek  course  of  the  gymnasium  is  formulated  on  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  initiate  the  pupil  first  into  the  epic 
and  older  Greek  of  Homer,  and  afterward  develop  the  trans¬ 
formation  into  the  Attic  Greek  of  five  or  six  hundred  years 
later,  as  to  begin  with  fourth  century  Attic  Greek,  and  revert 
to  the  older  forms.  And  such  experiments  are  watched  with 
bated  breath,  not  only  by  the  colleagues  of  a  classical  teacher 
at  his  own  school,  but  are  controlled  and  commented  upon 
by  the  central  authority  in  Berlin,  that  is  always  ready  to 
recognize  the  successful  demonstration  of  a  new  thought  in 
teaching. 

The  oral  method  to  which  I  have  referred  involves,  above  all, 
the  complete  command  of  the  subject  by  the  teacher.  The  text¬ 
books  are  meager.  The  less  they  contain  in  the  way  of  notes 
the  more  welcome  they  are  to  the  teacher.  Grammars,  for 
instance,  have  grown  steadily  more  and  more  compact;  the 
teacher  is  the  living  exponent  of  grammar  forms.  In  the 
classes  the  textbooks  remain  closed  for  half,  three-quarters  of 
the  time.  The  new  work  is  prepared  in  common  by  the  whole 
class;  their  attention  is  such  that  they  remember  long,  even 
involved  sentences;  mental  alertness  is  characteristic  of  the 
classroom.  The  teacher  is  not  indifferent  to  the  physical  strain 
of  a  prolonged  class  exercise,  and  his  art  manifests  itself  in 
repeated  variations  within  the  hour — summary  of  previous 
work,  to  correlate  the  new  with  the  old  work — a  recall  of 
collateral  information  previously  given.  The  avowed  purpose 
of  the  oral  work  is  to  develop  the  power  of  connected  speech ; 
fragments  of  sentences  do  not  pass  for  statements.  From 
a  deliberate  study  of  the  art  of  narration,  the  teacher  himself 
is  expected  to  narrate  easily,  and  fosters  the  capacity  in  his 
students.  He  cultivates  range  of  vocabulary,  improvement 
of  taste  by  constantly  demanding  equivalents,  choicer  render¬ 
ings,  striking  formulation  of  the  thought. 

In  another  direction,  the  recent  w^ork  of  the  classic  teacher 
commands  our  interest.  The  content  of  the  ancient  literatures 
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can  not  appear  dead  when  it  is  steadily  related  to  living^ 
issues.  Ancient  politics  become  clearer  thru  reference  to  mod¬ 
ern  politics.  Striking  phrases  of  the  ancient  poets  become 
more  forceful  thru  analagous  utterances  of  the  modern  poets. 
The  school  readers  employed  to  develop  knowledge  of  the 
vernacular,  support  and  revive  Latin  readings.  You  can  best 
understand  this  if  you  have  ever  read  to  a  class  that  has  been 
laboring  with  you  over  Caesar  or  the  Catilinarian  orations,  a 
chapter  from  Fronde’s  Caesar,  in  which  the  pupil,  to  his  sur¬ 
prize,  recognizes  in  the  stirring  narrative  the  familiar  terms 
of  Caesar’s  Gallic  war;  or  in  a  chapter  of  Ferrero’s  The  story 
of  Catiline. 

But  I  must  pause.  I  have  had  one  object  in  view.  There 
is  an  abundant  field  for  enthusiastic  work  in  the  classics.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  next  to  English,  no  subject 
can  be  made  to  touch  so  profoundly  the  spirit  of  our  students; 
but  it  requires  of  the  teacher  that  degree  of  concentrated  devo¬ 
tion  to  subject-matter  and  professional  training,  of  which  the 
German  classical  teacher  furnishes  so  striking  an  illustration- 
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AN  ECONOMIC  MEASURE  OF  SCHOOL  EFFICIENCY 

A  generation  ago,  America  had  but  one  moral  problem,  and 
that  was  to  improve  its  schools.  To  make  its  schoolhouses  the 
admiration  of  visitors  was  the  ambition  of  every  town.  Nearly 
every  man  or  woman  of  prominence  had  been  at  some  time 
a  school  teacher  and  took  a  pride  in  this  early  work.  To  attack 
the  school  was  felt  by  them  to  be  a  personal  affront.  The 
“  little  red  schoolhouse  ”  was  an  object  of  affection,  no  matter 
how  far  away  the  student  wandered.  Individual  progress  and 
school  improvement  were  thus  bound  up  together;  and  to  the 
school  was  attributed  the  advance  of  national  welfare  in  which 
all  participated.  No  one  asked,  “  What  do  we  owe  to  the 
schools  ?  ”  for  the  unconscious  thought  of  all  was  that  schools 
and  progress  were  identical. 

This  respect  and  interest  has  disappeared.  Young  men  no 
longer  start  in  life  as  teachers,  but  enter  directly  into  business. 
They  attribute  their  success  to  their  energy  and  not  to  their 
schooling.  The  affection  of  the  younger  generation  is  not 
for  the  public  school  but  for  their  college.  Public  interest  is 
manifested  not  in  the  school  but  in  a  social  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  In  every  direction,  new  movements  for  social  better¬ 
ment  have  sprung  up,  back  of  which  are  earnest  workers 
who,  a  generation  ago,  would  have  been  in  the  churches  and 
schools.  Teachers  and  church  workers  have  glum  faces 
and  pessimistic  attitudes.  Men  and  women  of  vigor  have 
gone  out  of  them  and  left  as  a  remnant  the  dispirited  and  dis¬ 
couraged.  Every  teacher  sees  this  in  the  churches  of  his  town. 
He  knows  that  they  have  lost  their  hold  and  are  notable 
for  doing  good  in  bad  ways.  He  fails  to  see  that  he  likewise 
is  losing  his  grip  and  that  the  only  difference  between  church 
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and  school  is  that  the  dry  rot  struck  the  school  later.  The 
school  is,  however,  on  the  same  road,  and  will  reach  the  same 
goal  if  no  efforts  are  made  to  arrest  decay. 

An  excellent  measure  of  this  change  is  to  be  found  in  the 
budget  of  city  expenses.  Years  ago  the  taxes  were  divided 
into  two  parts :  that  going  to  the  schools  and  that  going  to 
the  city  hall  for  police,  fire,  and  like  charges.  Today  the 
claims  of  the  school  must  be  contrasted  not  with  those  of  the 
ward  heeler,  but  with  those  of  other  forms  of  social  better¬ 
ment.  Each  claimant  before  city  boards  of  estimate  has  a 
specific  reform  to  promote  and  presents  definite  figures  to  sup¬ 
port  his  position.  It  is  not  the  schools  vs.  graft,  but  the 
schools  vs.  street  cleaning,  pure  water,  tenement  house  inspec¬ 
tion,  the  prevention  of  disease,  or  the  reduction  of  infant 
mortality.  The  advocate  of  pure  water  or  clean  streets  shows 
how  much  the  death  rate  will  be  altered  by  each  proposed 
addition  to  his  share  of  the  budget.  The  favorable  or  unfavor¬ 
able  results  of  each  past  measure  are  clearly  presented  and  a 
definite  warning  given  to  officials  of  the  cost  of  neglect.  Only 
the  teacher  is  without  such  figures.  What  can  be  expected  of 
this  but  a  curtailment  of  the  school  budget?  Why,  I  ask, 
should  New  York  put  its  money  into  schools  rather  than  into 
subways?  Why  should  it  not  enlarge  playgrounds  and  parks 
instead  of  increasing  school  facilities  ?  Why  should  it  support 
inefficient  school  teachers  instead  of  efficient  milk  inspectors? 
Must  definite  reforms  with  measurable  results  give  vvay,  that 
an  antiquated  school  system  may  grind  out  its  useless  product  ? 
What  reply  have  educators  to  these  questions,  and  where 
are  they  to  get  the  enthusiasm  that  will  enable  them  to  cope 
with  social  workers?  It  is  one  thing  to  appeal  to  a  vague 
idealism;  it  is  quite  another  to  meet  the  present  situation  in 
an  effective  manner.  The  world  has  moved  away  from  the 
teacher.  He  must  catch  up  or  take  the  consequences. 

What  then  can  the  school  offer  to  support  its  claims  ?  Obvi¬ 
ously,  it  must  show  results  that  can  be  readily  seen  and  meas¬ 
ured.  On  this  basis  tw’O  results  only  can  be  put  forward.  It 
teaches  children  how  to  read  the  newspapers  and  how  to  make 
change.  I  make  the  latter  statement  consciously,  because  its 
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mathematics  do  not  get  beyond  that  point.  Practically  all 
articles  are  sold  by  package,  instead  of  measure,  because 
buyers  can  not  estimate  by  space.  A  dealer  recently  said  to 
me  with  a  smile,  “  We  sell  them  paper  and  wood  at  the  price 
of  food.”  A  child  of  ten  should  know  all  the  graduate  gets 
out  of  public  schools.  From  then  on  he  is  wasting  time. 
Some  one  has  said  the  school  is  good  merely  because  it  pre¬ 
pares  for  the  high  school,  and  the  high  school  is  good  only 
because  it  prepares  for  college.  Neither  of  them  meets  any 
objective  test  other  than  those  I  have  mentioned.  What  has 
the  school  system  done  to  increase  the  number  of  those  earning 
$20  a  week?  This  question  must  be  answered  before  the 
schools  can  claim  the  same  public  support  that  other  social 
reforms  have  earned. 

I  recently  went  to  the  pedagogical  library  of  a  university 
and  lookt  over  its  shelves.  The  space  given  to  each  topic 
is  a  test  of  a  library,  since  it  reveals  the  attitude  of  the  col¬ 
lector  better  than  the  presence  of  particular  books.  A  meas¬ 
urement  of  this  library  showed : 

Four  yards  of  philosophy. 

One  yard  of  Greek  morality. 

Two  yards  of  child  psychology. 

Two  yards  of  the  lives  of  great  men. 

One  yard  of  poetical  selections. 

Three  yards  of  literary  models. 

Two  yards  of  history  of  education. 

There  was  not  a  book  on  modern  social  problems :  nor  did 
the  reading  of  these  students  extend  to  any  of  the  fields  in 
which  social  workers  have  a  direct  interest.  I  could  not  help 
wondering  what  they  would  say  if  they  had  to  defend  the 
budget  of  the  schools  before  a  city  board  of  estimate.  Would 
they  recite  poetry,  repeat  German  philosophy,  call  up  great 
men  from  their  graves,  or  turn  classical  and  laud  a  Greek 
morality?  Were  this  a  freak  library,  we  might  let  it  pass 
unnoticed,  but  there  is  one  like  it  both  in  its  deficiencies  and 
surpluses  in  every  normal  school  and  in  every  pedagogical 
seminary. 

With  such  a  library  there  is  no  need  to  hear  the  professor 
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talk  to  know  what  his  students  will  emphasize.  Let  me  make 
vivid  some  of  these  results. 

Four  yards  of  philosophy.  It  is  a  natural  result  of  historical 
conditions  that  education  should  be  allied  to  philosophy.  There 
was  no  sharp  differentiation  of  social  science  from  philosophy 
until  within  the  last  century.  When  the  division  was  made, 
the  philosopher  took  the  subjective  problems,  while  social  sci¬ 
entists  interested  themselves  in  the  environment  and  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  men.  This  neg^lect  of  objective  data  constitutes  the 
weakness  of  modern  pedagogy.  The  teacher  thinks  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  an  internal  development,  not  as  an  objective  impress¬ 
ment.  Are  men  born  or  made?  Is  nature  or  nurture  the 
primary  force  in  shaping  character?  Are  men  controlled  by 
heredity  or  by  environment?  The  psychic  view  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  neglects  the  social  and  objective  elements  involved.  The 
development  of  modern  philosophy  has  been  thru  skepticism 
to  pessimism.  The  philosopher  loses  enthusiasm  at  30,  his 
faith  in  humanity  at  40,  and  settles  into  a  confirmed  pessimist 
at  50.  No  teacher  can  read  four  yards  of  philosophy  without 
a  similar  transformation.  He  will  remain  hopeful  only  by 
overlooking  what  is  in  this  library.  The  mind  reflects  its 
environment  and  grows  as  it  is  stimulated  by  it.  It  is  nurture 
and  not  nature  that  makes  it  effective. 

One  yard  of  Greek  morality.  The  attachment  of  pedagogy 
to  philosophy  leads  to  an  emphasis  on  Greek  civilization.  The 
error  of  this  appears  only  when  social  standards  are  adopted. 
Greek  society  was  military  in  origin.  The  freemen  were  an 
aristocracy,  depending  for  their  income  on  the  work  of  slaves. 
Industrial  justice  was  not  the  problem  of  Greek  moralists. 
They  were  concerned  with  internal  disorders  and  with  the 
discipline  that  must  be  impcjsed  on  unruly  spirits.  To  make 
men  introspective  and  to  accept  psychic  standards  was  to  keep 
them  from  civil  broils  by  turning  from  social  facts  to  personal 
feelings.  This  process  may  be  desirable  for  those  with  assured 
incomes,  but  it  offers  no  method  of  escape  for  workers  suffer¬ 
ing  from  exploitation.  The  Greeks  never  affirmed  that  wisdom 
was  the  path  for  workers.  They  were  expected  to  live  not 
for  their  own  good  but  for  that  of  their  superiors. 
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Our  moral  problems  are  not  those  of  rendering  harmless 
a  dominating  aristocracy,  but  of  elevating  the  worker.  Greek 
morality  contrasted  the  many  with  the  few  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  the  many.  It  taught  that  hardships  were  beneficial, 
but  its  teachers  had  in  mind  the  military,  not  industrial,  hard¬ 
ships.  Can  a  soldier  be  moral  on  hardtack  and  coffee  in  a 
campaign  demanding  sixteen  hours  exertion  each  day?  To 
answer  this  in  the  affirmative  is  quite  other  from  saying  that 
a  Pittsburg  worker  can  be  moral  working  twelve  hours  a  day. 
The  increase  of  industrial  morality  is  the  increase  of  income. 
Train  the  emotions  as  one  will,  they  can  not  make  a  bulwark 
against  poverty  and  overwork.  City  vice  and  crime  are  mainly 
due  to  low  wages,  and  could  be  wiped  out  if  wages  were 
doubled.  We  must  socialize  the  rich  to  moralize  the  poor. 
Justice,  not  wisdom,  is  the  need  of  the  hour. 

Three  yards  of  Ikrs  of  great  men.  The  historical  view¬ 
point  of  the  teacher  embodies  popular  traditions  by  which 
events  have  been  marshalled  so  as  to  elevate  leaders  into  heroes. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  theological  distrust  of  humanity  and 
partly  to  the  emphasis  on  war  as  the  source  of  national  glory. 
Out  of  this  has  come  an  idealism  used  by  teachers  to  impress 
and  stimulate  children.  Why  should  not  the  lives  of  great 
men  made  vivid  by  history,  literature,  and  poetry  be  the  best 
means  of  arousing  the  child?  The  answer  is  that  we  are  in 
an  industrial  age  whose  success  demands  other  motives  than 
those  of  a  military  nation.  It  would  doubtless  be  a  burden 
to  the  teacher  to  discard  the  military  ideals  of  past  ages,  but 
if  the  sentiments  of  industrial  life  are  different  from  those  of 
martial  nations  the  losses  must  be  accepted  and  substitutes 
found  for  them. 

A  bright  high  school  boy  asked  me  the  other  day,  “  Do  you 
think  there  will  be  a  war  with  Japan?”  He  felt  so  keen  a 
disappointment  at  my  negative  answer  that  I  sought  to  dis¬ 
cover  its  cause.  I  found  that  his  teacher  called  himself  an 
idealist  and  thought  he  was  building  his  students’  characters 
by  arousing  a  martial  spirit  in  them.  They  were  made  to  feel 
that  the  only  avenue  to  excellence  lay  in  the  vigor  and  hard¬ 
ships  of  campaigns.  The  teacher  conceived  of  life  in  terms 
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of  a  grim  struggle,  and  thought  to  fortify  his  pupils  against 
temptation  by  military  heroism.  In  reality  he  was  creating 
a  mental  attitude  that  incapacitated  his  students  for  industrial 
pursuits.  The  virtues  of  war  are  opposed  to  those  of  peace. 
There  can  be  no  patching  of  one  group  of  concepts  on  the 
other  nor  any  utilization  of  military  ideals  to  build  up  an  indus¬ 
trial  civilization.  What  war  and  hardship  suppress,  peace  and 
prosperity  make  dominant.  We  can  not  change  the  sword 
into  a  pruning  hook  and  leave  the  ideals  of  men  unchanged. 
A  new  history,  a  new  idealism,  and  new  sentiments  are  de¬ 
manded.  Back  of  the  current  idealism  lies  the  old  aristocratic 
society  from  which  moralists  can  not  break  until  they  depose 
the  military  hero  from  his  pedestal.  We  must  desert  history 
to  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulties  that  the  transition  to  an 
industrial  life  has  created. 

I  recently  went  to  a  trustee  of  an  orphan  asylum  to  urge 
that  a  new  superintendent  be  chosen  who  would  use  modern 
methods.  He  replied,  “  I  agree  with  you  that  our  institution 
needs  a  change,  but  for  another  reason.  I  want  a  teacher  who 
will  pick  out  the  exceptional  talent  among  the  inmates  and 
make  men  of  them.  The  rest  are  mere  filling.  What  becomes 
of  them  does  not  matter.  The  criticism  I  make  of  this  school 
is  that  none  of  its  two  thousand  graduates  has  his  name  in 
‘  Who  is  Who.’  ”  He  quoted  Matthew  Arnold  to  support  this 
view.  How  many  educators  are  there  who  do  not  use  this 
criterion  of  success  ? 

One  yard  of  poetical  selections.  The  use  of  poetry  to  in- 
force  moral  doctrines  has  back  of  it  the  thought  that  life  is  a 
struggle,  with  supreme  moments  in  which  character  is  made. 
Morality  thus  is  a  battle  in  which  the  weapons  are  moral 
maxims  arousing  emotional  response.  A  similar  thought 
comes  from  the  religious  view  of  personal  depravity  which  is 
offset  by  a  sudden  new  birth.  Both  of  these  views  blend  into 
the  scheme  of  personal  uplift  that  makes  the  arousing  of  emo¬ 
tion  its  test. 

These  premises  will  have  to  be  discarded  in  favor  of  a  social 
view  of  progress.  Do  men  sin  because  of  personal  depravity 
or  because  of  living  in  bad  situations?  Are  children  born 
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worse  than  their  environment  and  hence  in  need  of  an  emo¬ 
tional  awakening,  or  are  they  born  better  than  their  environ¬ 
ment  and  hence  need  to  have  it  improved  ?  Is  character  made 
in  some  supreme  moment  of  moral  exultation,  or  is  it  due  to 
the  individual’s  endeavor  to  adjust  himself  to  his  environ¬ 
ment? 

If  life  is  not  a  struggle  but  an  adjustment;  if  men  are 
not  depraved  but  are  made  so  by  environing  causes;  if  children 
are  born  with  impulses  that  are  supprest  by  the  defects  of 
their  situation,  the  present  practises  of  teachers  to  elevate  the 
moral  tone  of  pupils  are  useless.  The  child  in  a  family  whose 
income  falls  below  $10  a  week  has  a  better  moral  nature  than 
he  can  retain.  It  is  more  income,  not  more  morality,  that 
such  a  family  needs.  By  adding  income  we  add  to  the  child’s 
morality.  Reduce  the  income  and  the  moral  tone  is  lowered, 
no  matter  how  strong  the  emotional  appeal. 

It  is  the  income  of  families  that  determines  their  morality. 
Families  on  the  lowest  income  level  have  to  bear  the  full 
burden  which  vice,  disease,  and  bad  social  conditions  impose  on 
cities.  Each  addition  to  income  enables  them  to  escape  from 
some  of  these  evils.  Cities  are  divided  into  sections  where 
those  with  similar  income  reside,  in  each  of  which  the  pro¬ 
tection  from  city  evils  increases  as  the  income  rises.  Families 
change  their  morality  as  their  income  permits  them  to  alter 
their  location. 

Popular  poetry  either  teaches  humility  and  submission  to 
hardships  or  it  strives  to  arouse  personal  ambition.  A  prim¬ 
itive  society  needed  humble  workers,  but  for  us  to  continue 
teaching  the  nobility  of  hardships  is  to  invite  exploitation  thru 
industrial  oppression.  Our  industries  can  pay  a  fair  wage. 
We  should  help  workers  to  get  it  rather  than  encourage  sub¬ 
mission  by  imposing  on  them  an  antiquated  morality.  In  an 
industrial  society  personal  ambition  forces  inequalities  and 
leads  to  exploitation.  Military  nations  struggle;  economic 
nations  cooperate.  In  the  one  appeal  is  made  to  personal  mo¬ 
tives;  in  the  other  social  feelings  should  be  evoked.  Peace, 
good  will,  sympathy,  and  love  can  arouse  all  the  qualities 
children  need  in  industrial  life;  if  their  opposites  were  excluded 
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from  the  schools,  the  subsequent  life  of  children  would  be 
elevated.  Surplus  energy,  not  ambition,  creates  the  joy  of 
work  and  gives  the  motives  for  personal  excellence. 

Is  income  the  root  of  all  evil  or  is  it  the  seed  from  which 
all  blessings  spring?  If  the  latter  view  is  true,  we  need  new 
poetry  and  a  new  social  philosophy  that  will  express  social 
thought  as  clearly  and  beautifully  as  earlier  needs  were  voiced 
by  the  poets  of  the  past.  I  asked  a  friend  the  other  day  to 
•change  the  well-known  lines  of  Longfellow  into  something 
that  expresses  modern  feeling.  He  brought  back  the  follow¬ 
ing  stanza : 


“  Lives  of  workers  all  remind  us 
They  need  income  to  be  good  ; 

They  are  earnest,  active,  hopeful. 

Would  be  moral  if  they  could.” 

I  might  give  other  examples  of  ways  in  which  false  ideas  are 
inculcated  by  the  use  of  the  conventional  pedagogical  library. 
Many  will  admit  my  contention,  but  say  that  the  leaders  of 
educational  thought  have  modified  their  ideals  to  meet  modern 
conditions.  There  is  some  truth  in  this,  but  not  enough  to 
meet  my  criticism.  What  has  been  done  is  to  patch  the  new 
on  the  old  to  the  confusion  of  both.  Back  of  concessions  and 
compromise  the  old  educational  thought  holds  its  own  with 
unabated  vigor. 

To  show  that  this  is  the  case,  I  will  instance  two  of  the 
best  books  I  have  found:  DeGarmo’s  Ethical  training  and 
Butler’s  Meaning  of  education.  Dr.  DeGarmo  desires  a 
revival  of  Greek  morality,  and  thus  overlooks  the  difference 
between  our  social  standards  and  those  of  Greece.  What 
Plato  desired  was  to  put  knowledge  in  the  place  of  military 
power  as  the  test  of  superiority.  Doubtless  many  individuals 
were  improved  by  the  acceptance  of  Plato’s  scheme,  but  it  had 
no  social  significance  because  it  did  not  satisfy  the  aristocrats 
on  whose  success  it  depended.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  recent 
social  experience  upholding  the  view  that  individual  knowl¬ 
edge  leads  to  social  morality.  Knowledge  is  an  element  in 
supremacy  so  long  as  the  mass  of  the  people  do  not  participate 
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in  it.  In  the  hands  of  the  few  knowledge  is  power,  power  is 
supremacy,  supremacy  is  exploitation.  Human  nature  is  too 
frail  to  have  a  weapon  of  personal  aggrandizement  and  not 
use  it  for  selfish  ends. 

The  failure  of  Plato  leads  naturally  to  the  way  in  which 
Locke  solved  the  same  problem,  Locke  sought  a  standard  of 
superiority  that  the  English  aristocracy  would  accept  in  place 
of  their  military  code.  There  is  a  saying  attributed  to  him 
which  sets  off  his  plan  of  education  forcefully  even  if  it  does 
so  crudely,  “  It  is  better  to  have  a  man  swear  in  three  lan¬ 
guages  than  to  carry  a  sword,”  To  have  a  sword  is  to  en¬ 
danger  peace.  To  use  three  languages  is  a  measure  of  su¬ 
periority  that  does  not  endanger  public  peace.  So  the  young 
English  bloods  were  induced  to  go  abroad,  to  make  the  “  grand 
tour,”  and  to  come  home  having  their  luggage  covered  with 
foreign  hotel  tags.  This  satisfied  the  desire  for  distinction 
and  ended  in  having  culture  standards  substituted  for  the 
military  standards  of  earlier  ages,  Oxford  attracted  the  young 
more  than  military  schools.  Culture  did  in  the  taming  of 
aristocracy  what  knowledge  never  could  have  done.  But  with 
this  victory  we  should  not  be  satisfied.  The  education  of  the 
worker  raises  problems  of  income  which  earlier  societies  did 
not  have  to  solve. 

Dr,  Butler  offers  a  better  defense  of  modern  education  by 
emphasizing  culture  rather  than  morality.  In  summarizing  his 
facts,  Dr,  Butler  says ;  “  Each  generation  owes  it  to  itself  and 
to  its  posterity  to  protect  its  culture,  to  enrich  it,  and  to  trans¬ 
mit  it.  The  institution  that  mankind  has  worked  out  for  that 
purpose  is  the  institution  known  as  education.  When  a  child 
has  entered  into  this  inheritance,  first  physical,  then  scientific, 
literary,  aesthetic,  institutional,  and  religious,  then  we  use  the 
word  culture  to  signify  the  state  that  has  been  attained,” 

Notice  the  way  in  which  the  word  “  child  ”  is  introduced 
into  this  paragraph.  The  logical  sequence  of  the  preceding 
sentences  demands  that  the  word  “  generation  ”  be  repeated. 
If  this  had  been  done,  no  fault  could  be  found  with  the  con¬ 
clusion.  The  underlying  assumption  is  that  the  order  of  the 
development  of  a  child’s  ideas  are  the  same  as  the  stages  of 
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development  thru  which  in  its  history  the  race  has  gone.  This 
confuses  two  distinct  series.  The  child’s  development  is  a 
psychic  series;  race  development,  at  least  during  the  historic 
epoch,  has  been  a  series  of  economic  events.  We  lose  sight 
of  what  has  happened  during  the  last  five  thousand  years  when 
we  assert  a  child  in  its  development  should  pass  thru  the 
cultural  stages  of  this  epoch.  Civilization  has  not  been  going 
ahead,  but  has  been  repeatedly  transferred  from  place  to  place 
to  avoid  the  evils  of  declining  resources.  In  each  region 
new  groups  of  savages  and  new  aristocracies  had  to  be  tamed 
and  raised  to  cultural  levels.  This  work  of  introducing  culture 
to  new  classes  and  races  created  the  educational  problem  of 
the  past  and  from  it  our  present  methods  have  been  derived. 
Civilization  has  at  length  attained  a  permanent  form  and  a 
definite  location.  We  can  now  turn  our  attention  from  bar¬ 
barians  and  aristocrats  and  develop  the  child.  What,  then, 
does  a  child  need  to  assure  him  a  place  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury?  To  this  there  is  but  one  reply:  income.  A  family  on 
$10  a  week  has  more  morality  and  culture  than  its  condition 
will  permit  its  members  to  express.  Give  them  $20  a  week, 
and  they  will  seek  a  better  home  in  which  both  morality  and 
culture  will  improve. 

I  wish  to  put  this  question  squarely  before  American  edu¬ 
cators.  How  can  you  show  that  the  teaching  of  morality  and 
culture  without  an  increase  of  income  improves  public  moral¬ 
ity  or  elevates  national  culture  ?  I  admit  without  question  that 
you  can  elevate  an  aristocratic  class,  but  this  can  be  done 
because  they  already  have  income.  Savages  living  in  primitive 
abundance  can  likewise  be  elevated.  There  are  no  other  cases 
where  morality  and  culture  can  rise  without  a  preceding  rise 
in  income.  If  this  be  true,  the  causes  of  the  present  social 
crisis  are  apparent.  Wages  are  advancing  less  rapidly  than 
culture.  City  vice  and  crime  have  back  of  them,  not  brutality, 
but  the  desire  for  cultural  objects  which  the  worker  has  no 
money  to  buy.  Morality  and  culture  can  not  by  themselves 
stop  these  evils.  There  is  but  one  remedy — an  education  that 
increases  efficiency  and  thus  augments  income.  Educators 
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must  drop  their  platitudes  and  put  the  schools  in  a  position  to 
aid  industrial  progress. 

Happily  this  change  is  in  harmony  with  sound,  educational 
theory.  The  stages  of  a  child’s  development  are  not  sensory 
but  motor.  The  natural  order  is  growth,  energ)",  activity,  in¬ 
terest,  and  then  efficiency,  of  which  income  is  a  measure.  To 
whom  these  are  given,  all  else  will  be  added.  The  public 
school  thus  has  but  one  problem,  and  for  it  there  is  but  one 
solution.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  child  must  be 
dragged  thru  the  past  experience  of  the  race  before  it  is  put 
in  contact  with  present  life.  All  the  past  that  a  child  needs  is 
incorporated  in  his  physical  heredity.  Activity  not  history, 
deeds  not  words,  will  make  a  man  of  him. 

The  primary  school  has  been  modernized  and  colleges  in 
a  measure  meet  new  conditions.  The  high  school  remains  a 
fossilized  remnant  of  past  ages.  The  misfortune  of  this  is 
that  the  public  school  system  depends  on  the  high  school  for 
its  justification.  Unless  it  can  stand  objective  tests  such  as 
other  social  reforms  offer,  the  schools  must  lose  the  support 
on  which  their  efficiency  depends.  To  prevent  this,  sound  edu¬ 
cational  theory  must  displace  educational  history;  philosophy 
and  poetry  must  give  way  to  economic  facts;  and  objective 
tests  must  replace  the  subjective  satisfactions  education  now 
offers.  Only  when  this  is  done  will  we  have  an  education 
worthy  of  the  name. 

Simon  N.  Patten 

Univeksity  of  Pennsylvania 
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THE  MODERN  LANGUAGES  AS  CULTURAL 
COLLEGE  DISCIPLINES^ 

The  recommendation  of  the  class  of  1885  to  the  trustees 
of  Amherst  College,  involving  the  practical  discontinuance  of 
the  scientific  course  and  the  concentration  of  funds  and  energy 
along  the  lines  of  broader  culture,  is  significant.  It  is  typical 
of  the  electricity  that  is  in  the  atmosphere.  The  public  is 
preparing  to  ask  the  colleges  of  the  land  some  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions.  When  the  American  people  begin  to  take  an  inventory 
of  the  cultural  assets  of  the  modern  languages  as  college  dis¬ 
ciplines,  can  these  departments  give  a  good  account  both  of 
themselves,  and  of  the  use  to  which  their  opportunities  have 
been  put? 

President  Schurman,  of  Cornell,  recently  surprized  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  by  expressing  the 
grave  fear  that,  unless  the  modern  languages  be  made  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  best  ideals  of  the  culture  and  life  of  Europe,  they, 
like  the  ancient  languages,  would  disappear  from  the  curricu¬ 
lum. 

These  words  of  warning  are  timely.  While  I  am  convinced 
that  these  great  modern  disciplines  could  be  the  humanistic 
bulwark  of  the  curriculum,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  tend¬ 
ency  in  colleges  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  over¬ 
look  their  essential  claim  to  recognition — their  role  as  cultu¬ 
ral  disciplines.  In  a  recent  fireside  conversation,  the  Dean  of 
one  of  our  large  Eastern  institutions,  a  man  whose  studies  in 
the  universities  of  the  Old  World  will  vindicate  him  of  any 
charge  of  narrow  bias,  made  to  me  the  rather  frank  admis¬ 
sion — “  I  don’t  think  much  of  the  departments  of  modern  lan- 
guages.” 

*  Substance  of  an  address  before  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America  (Central  Division),  St.  Louis,  December  30,  1910. 
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.  Here  is  lack  of  confidence  openly  exprest  and,  moreover,, 
not  by  a  man  obsessed  by  classic  ideals.  And  yet,  judged  by 
current  educational  criteria,  the  departments  of  modern 
languages,  taken  as  a  whole,  seem  to  measure  up  with  the- 
best,  both  as  regards  subject-matter,  character  and  training 
of  instructional  staff,  method,  and  numbers  of  students.  Why,, 
then,  this  growing  mistrust  on  the  part  of  thinking  men?  Is 
it  not  reasonable  that  we  pause  for  a  moment  and  squarely 
face  the  issue? 

The  fundamental  mistake  made  by  the  public  in  discussing 
educational  efficiency  is  caused  by  a  misapprehension  of  the 
basic  distinction  existing  between  collegiate  and  university 
instruction  and  method.  So  hazy  has  been  the  notion  of  the 
public  as  to  what  demands  were  to  be  made  upon  college  disci¬ 
plines  that  this  uncertainty  of  aim  and  ideals  has  crept  not 
only  into  the  organization  and  functioning  of  college  curric- 
ulums,  but  even  threatens  to  jeopardize  the  educational  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  modern  languages. 

Broadly  speaking,  for  space  does  not  permit  closer  analysis^ 
instruction  in  the  modern  languages  follows  two,  generally 
fairly  distinct,  tendencies.  On  the  one  hand,  the  language 
is  treated  as  a  means  of  grammatical  and  linguistic  drill,  much 
in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  languages  in  the  good  old  days. 
The  grammar  is  perfunctorily  “  mastered  ”  and  sleepy  classes 
listen  to  still  sleepier  translations  of,  to  them,  dull  texts.  The 
most  zealous  friend  of  the  ancient  regime  could  scarce  raise 
any  objection  to  the  sound  ( ?)  pedagogic  effectiveness  of 
several  years  of  this  sort  of  ‘‘  grind.”  In  this  camp  belong 
not  a  few  college  professors  of  modern  languages.  If  asked 
their  aim,  they  would  reply  “  mental  discipline  and  a  practical 
acquaintance  ”  with  the  language.  The  other  party  is  inspired 
by  “  university  ideals  ”  calling  for  methodical  training  along 
either  linguistic  or  literary  lines,  or  both,  pursued  in  a  spirit 
of  more  or  less  narrow  specialization.  Each  of  these  parties 
looks  with  some  degree  of  contempt  upon  the  other.  The  one 
calls  the  efforts  of  the  other  mere  “  elementary  word-gym¬ 
nastics,”  “  high  school  work,”  while  the  other  retorts  with 
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“  old  root-hunter,”  “  narrow  philologue  ”  and  other  such 
admiratory  terms. 

The  enthusiasm  of  those  following  the  first-mentioned  tend¬ 
ency  has  been  fanned  into  all  the  brighter  glow  by  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  their  colleagues  in  the  chairs  of  natural 
science,  who  demand  from  their  students  a  reading,  a  “  prac¬ 
tical  ”  knowledge  of  the  idiom  as  a  more  or  less  useful  tool 
of  trade.  The  zeal  of  the  latter  camp  has  in  its  turn  been 
enhanced  by  the  encomium  of  the  university  professors  to 
whom  students  have  been  sent  for  graduate  work.  This  legiti¬ 
mate  commendation  of  what  in  too  many  cases  has  meant 
the  sacrifice  of  higher  esthetic  and  literary  qualities  of  mind 
to  all  too  frequent  mechanical,  or  at  least  narrowing  forms 
of  philological  discipline,  is  a  subtle  but  persistent  danger  to 
effective  liberal,  college  training.  Does  it  not  happen  all  too 
often  that  the  college  instructor,  desirous  of  securing  a  sub¬ 
altern  post  in  a  university  department,  thoughtlessly  sacrifices 
in  this  way  the  weal  of  the  many  to  his  own  hopes  of  prefer¬ 
ment — a  preferment  which  he  hopes  to  hasten  by  sending  on 
to  the  university,  in  the  way  of  advance  agents,  a  few  embry¬ 
onic  young  philologists  ?  The  tendency  seems  unquestionable 
and  it  behooves  our  college  and  university  professors  to  face 
the  situation  squarely. 

These  conditions,  narrowing  to  the  college  professor  as  well 
as  detrimental  to  his  students,  would  be  largely  obviated  could 
we  but  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  essential  difference  between 
“college”  and  “university”  (meaning  professional  work). 
Those  acquainted  by  long  personal  observation  with  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  higher  education  in  Europe  will  readily  concede  the 
unique  character  of  the  ideal  American  “  college.”  It  will 
be  admitted  by  all  informed  persons  that  the  effacement  of 
the  humanistic  college  from  our  educational  system  would  be 
a  distinct  and  irreparable  loss  to  our  Democratic  institutions. 
It  would  mean  the  disappearance  of  the  last  balance-wheel  to 
our  practical  and  materialistic  American  tendencies.  And  yet, 
the  reaching  upward  in  the  modern  language  departments  of 
merely  high  school  ideals,  and  the  encroachment  from  above 
of  premature  university  method,  makes  these  very  departments 
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accessories  before  the  fact  in  the  undermining  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  the  existence  of  the  college  rests.  The  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  whole  curriculum  is  toward  the  slow  but  sure 
elimination  of  the  college,  unless  it  has  something  to  offer  to 
American  life  which  neither  the  preparatory  high  school  nor 
the  professional  university  can  offer. 

That  the  American  public  is  not  willing  to  sacrifice  this  last 
stronghold  against  “  philistine  opportunism  ”  is  to  be  seen 
from  the  calls  for  reform,  the  rich  endowment  of  new  insti¬ 
tutions  (notably  of  Reed  College,  Portland,  with  $3,000,000) 
to  be  “  colleges  ”  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  with  no 
technical  or  professional  leanings,  and  the  curtailment  by  Har¬ 
vard  of  the  wholesale  elective  system.  In  this  reform  the 
modern  languages  must  vindicate  their  right  to  continued 
recognition  on  grounds  other  than  those  of  bourgeois  utili¬ 
tarianism  or  of  scientific  university  method. 

The  public,  of  course,  desires  that  the  widest  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity  be  given  the  college  student  for  the  “  practical  ”  acquire¬ 
ment  of  French  and  German.  But  this  same  public  has  the 
right  to  demand  that  college  professors  of  modern  languages 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  inclusion  of  the  practical 
features  or  even  of  a  certain  amount  of  “  method  ”  must  not 
mean  the  exclusion  or  curtailment  of  the  esthetic  and  spiritual 
influences,  which  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  collegiate  linguistic 
discipline  to  exert. 

The  idea  must  become  a  part  of  the  marrow  and  sinew  of 
every  man  worthy  a  chair  of  French  or  German  in  a  college 
of  rank  that  he  is  the  possessor  of  a  mighty  heritage  of  cultu¬ 
ral  assets — literary,  historic,  and  artistic — for  which  one  day, 
be  it  in  ten  or  be  it  in  fifty  years,  he  will  be  held  responsible 
by  an  enlightened  public  opinion.  Need  modern  language  pro¬ 
fessors  be  reminded  of  what  became  of  the  splendid  heritage 
of  literary  and  artistic  ideals  of  the  Ancient  World  when  placed 
by  Fate  for  preservation  to  a  New  World  in  the  hands  of  the 
professors  of  ancient  languages  in  the  colleges  of  America? 
They  forgot  the  spirit  in  the  letter;  they  exalted  matter  over 
mind,  while  preaching  the  contrary.  They  forgot  that  they 
were  the  sole  interpreters  to  a  new  civilization  of  the  spirit, 
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life,  and  art  not  of  dead  Greece  merely,  but  of  the  living 
Renaissance;  not  translators  of  passages  and  correctors  of 
themes,  nor  yet  votaries  of  pure  science,  but  rather  transmit¬ 
ters  of  ideas  and  ideals. 

The  modern  language  professor  has  enjoyed  opportunities- 
for  broad  and  liberal  culture,  which  are  closed  to  the  large 
majority  of  his  colleagues.  He  is  unpardonably  oblivious  to 
his  supreme  duty  if  he  fails  to  remember  that,  by  virtue  of  his- 
long  residence  abroad,  by  reason  of  his  intimate  and  first-hand 
accpiaintance  with  the  scenes,  monuments,  ideas,  life,  art,  and 
character  of  the  people  whose  language  he  represents,  he  has- 
a  far  higher  calling  than  that  of  language  teacher  solely,  or 
even  of  inculcator  of  method.  The  Spraclimeistcr,  mmtrc  de 
languc,  and  philologist  belong  largely  in  the  high  schools, 
technical  schools,  or  universities. 

As  a  representative  of  the  best  ideals  and  traditions  of 
Europe,  tlie  professor  of  a  modern  language  has  manifold  ways 
and  opportunities  for  making  his  subject  broadly  humanistic 
and  inspiring.  While  being  a  professor  he  is  no  less  a  citizen, 
and  as  such,  therefore,  in  a  land  almost  devoid  of  esthetic 
traditions,  and  where  the  history  of  art  is  not  a  required 
course,  and  often  not  even  offered,  he  has  a  high  civic  duty  to- 
perform  by  endeavoring  to  inspire  at  least  a  respect  for,  and 
perhaps  even  interest  in,  the  great  facts  of  art  development  in- 
Europe  in  the  midst  of  which  he  has  lived.  The  intimate  inter¬ 
relationship  of  art  and  literature  is  too  important  to  be  over- 
lookt.  A  new  inspiration  is  given  to  the  student  when  he 
realizes  that  the  collectivistic  energy  of  many  ages  is  reflected 
as  plainly  in  the  Gothic  minster  as  in  the  Nibclungcnlicd.. 
As  effective  language  teaching,  especially  in  conversational' 
work,  can  be  done  with  a  German  or  French  text  on  the 
history  of  art  as  by  the  employment  of  any  other  general  text, 
and  it  will  have  the  very  important  additional  advantage  of 
opening  up  to  the  student  many  otherwise  closed  vistas  of 
thought. 

Too  many  professors  seem  to  fail  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
the  modern  languages  are  powerful  instruments  of  conciliation- 
in  the  movement  toward  universal  peace.  But  one  example 
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will  be  suggestive.  What  a  storehouse  of  inspiration  is  past 
over  and  what  an  opportunity  neglected  of  establishing  yet 
another  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  two  great  Germanic 
races,  when  our  departments  of  German  fail  to  touch  upon  the 
life  and  works  of  Richard  Wagner,  viewed  either  from  the 
standpoint  of  romanticism  or  from  the  more  political  point 
of  view  of  their  influence  upon  the  intellectual  unification  of 
the  German  race.  Philological  training  which  makes  college 
professors  “  gun  shy  ”  when  it  comes  to  advocating  esthetic 
things  has  played  them  a  sorry  turn  indeed,  if  it  makes  them 
fearful  of  championing  the  literary  importance  of  a  genius, 
who  awakened  a  whole  race  to  the  significance  of  its  priceless 
heritage  from  out  the  Germanic  past,  at  a  time  when  Barba- 
rossa  seemed  to  sleep  an  eternal  sleep  in  the  rocky  heart  of 
the  Kyffhauser  Mountain  and  when  the  gods  appeared  to  have 
forsaken  Walhalla.  Has  not  the  man  who  penned  the  lines — 
“  We  shall  not  win  hope  and  nerve  until  we  bend  our  ear  to 
the  heart-beat  of  history,  and  catch  the  sound  of  that  sempi¬ 
ternal  vein  of  living  waters,  which,  however  buried  under 
the  waste-heap  of  historic  civilization,  yet  pulsates  on  in 
all  its  pristine  freshness  ” — has  not  that  man,  I  ask,  a  message 
of  inspiration  even  for  the  young  men  of  this  “  land  of  busi¬ 
ness  ”  ? 

In  advocating  these  things,  I  would  not  be  considered  an 
obsessed  idealist.  I  urge  more  insistence  upon  spiritual  values 
within  the  reach  of  the  modern  languages  also  with  the  highly 
practical  idea  in  mind,  that  “  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure.”  But  let  the  student  be  touched  by  the  divine 
spark  of  interest  in  higher  and  better  things  early  enough  and 
the  wholesale  disintegration  of  language  classes  at  the  end  of 
the  “  required  ”  language  courses — this  all  too  general  “  fold¬ 
ing  of  tents  like  the  Arabs  and  quietly  stealing  away  ” — will 
be  checked  surprizingly.  I  am  by  no  means  convinced  of  the 
pedagogic  soundness  in  college  work  of  the  saving  of  one 
just  person  by  strictly  scientific  doses  of  philological  medica¬ 
ment  and  the  losing  of  the  ninety  and  nine  poor  sinners  sorely 
in  need  of  repentance  in  the  form  of  bigger  and  better 
ideas. 
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It  has  been  contended  that  the  American  college  student  is 
too  hopelessly  material  and  practical  to  be  influenced  by 
spiritual  values.  My  own  experience  as  a  college  professftr 
has  been  to  the  contrary.  Many  a  letter  from  former  students 
and  expressions  of  gratitude  by  word  of  mouth  attest  the 
appreciative  faculty  of  the  college  student,  if  he  but  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  assimilate  even  non-practical  ideas. 

But  let  the  student  grasp  the  idea  of  the  “moral  unity  of 
the  human  race,”  but  “  feel  the  heart-throb  of  humanity,”  and 
he  will  be  won  for  culture.  Here  is  just  where  the  modern 
languages  as  important  factors  in  the  cultural  influence  of 
the  college  make  themselves  felt,  if  the  materialistic  tendencies 
of  the  natural  sciences  be  restricted  by  wise  curtailment  of 
the  amount  that  can  be  elected  and  by  having  them  taught 
from  a  broadly  liberal  standpoint  by  men  in  active  sympathy 
with  true  college  aims.  Unfortunately  the  cultural  or  esthetic 
returns  of  the  modern  language  courses  have  sometimes  been 
so  meager  that  they  could  not  indisputably  lay  claim  to  priority 
of  recognition  even  before  the  sciences. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  intimating  that  every  student 
who  enters  college  is  a  fit  subject  to  imbibe  esthetic  and  liter¬ 
ary  stimuli,  for  manifestly  such  is  not  the  case.  But  to  offer 
a  student  in  lieu  of  the  cultural  subjects,  which  he  can  not  ap¬ 
preciate,  courses  in  mechanical  drawing,  wood-shop,  geology, 
etc.,  thereby  padding  out  his  record  with  enough  credits  to 
graduate  him,  and  thus  to  place  the  stamp  of  liberal  collegiate 
education  upon  him,  is  a  travesty  on  executive  common  sense 
and  a  belittlement  of  president  and  faculty  that  countenance 
it.  A  man  of  that  type  belongs  in  a  technical  or  trade  school, 
not  in  a  college. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  frequently  it  happens  that  an  un¬ 
promising  student  in  elementary  language  work,  a  man  to  all 
appearances  hopelessly  discouraged  and  uninterested,  becomes 
alert  and  receptive  a.s  soon  as  the  great  literary,  political,  and 
artistic  movements  are  touched  upon.  What  a  blessing  to  him¬ 
self  and  to  the  country  will  be  his  appreciative  respect  for  the 
cultural  movements  in  the  life  of  his  own  nation!  Had  he 
been  [permitted,  in  time  of  discouragement,  to  elect  some 
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“  practical  ’’  subject,  or  had  his  language  instructor  confined 
himself  to  the  narrower  range  of  grammatical  and  literary- 
exposition,  in  all  probability  he  would  have  made  as  useful  a 
member  of  society  had  he  never  been  inside  college  walls.  In 
just  such  missionary  work  as  this  the  modern  language  in¬ 
structor  can  find  his  highest  civic  duty. 

The  public  is  beginning  to  realize  that  many  college  instruct¬ 
ors  in  the  language  departments,  thru  training  or  inclination, 
or  both,  will  not  be  able  to  meet  these  requirements.  Having 
conceived  of  their  calling  as  being  concerned  almost  solely 
with  linguistic  instruction  if  they  are  to  teach  in  college,  or 
with  the  older  dialects  or  some  form  of  literary  specialization 
if  they  hope  for  a  university  chair,  they  have  rotated  between 
library  and  lecture-room  during  their  European  stay.  While 
this  must  needs  be  their  chief  concern  while  abroad,  yet  if 
they  are  to  make  broadly  humanistic  and  sympathetic  “  col¬ 
lege  ”  professors,  they  must  accomplish  more  than  that  during 
those  years  of  European  training — they  must  assimilate  the 
best  ideals  of  the  life,  literature,  history,  and  art  of  the  coun-  v 
try. 

Mental  equipment  of  this  kind  requires  as  high  an  order 
of  ability  and  training  as  that  of  the  university  specialist.  In 
fact  I  believe  that  this  type  of  man,  in  the  well  organized  col¬ 
lege  of  the  future,  will  command  as  large  a  salary  as  the  in¬ 
cumbent  of  the  ordinary  university  chair;  for  certainly  as  high 
qualifications,  morally,  mentally,  and  socially,  are  required  of 
him  as  of  his  university  colleague. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  I  have  known 
men  who  spent  three  or  four  years  at  German  universities, 
who  never  associated  with  Germans  excepting  at  table  in  their 
“  pension,”  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  old  dialects,  who 
never  read  a  line  of  modern  or  classic  literary  German  while 
in  the  country,  who  therefore  can  scarcely  speak  the  language, 
who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  cultural  side  of  German 
life,  and  who  are  nevertheless  holding  college  chairs  of  Ger¬ 
man;  and  under  present  conditions,  as  they  are  found  in  not 
few  colleges,  I  suppose  they  are  filling  their  positions  accept¬ 
ably. 
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Are  we  surprized  then  that,  in  some  quarters,  less  respect  is 
paid  the  modern  languages,  and  their  instructors,  than  they,  as 
subjects,  deserve?  The  fault  is  not  with  the  subject,  but  lies 
"  solely  with  the  ideals  and  training  of  the  instructors  them¬ 
selves.  No  greater  service  can  be  done  the  modern  languages 
by  the  professors  who  are  sending  students  to  Europe  to  com¬ 
plete  their  training  than  insistently  to  warn  them  against  not 
I  taking  every  advantage  of  their  opportunity  to  study  the  civi- 
lization  and  life,  as  well  as  the  language  and  literature,  of  the 
country  in  the  language  of  which  they  are  specializing. 

There  is  still  another  means  within  the  reach  of  the  college 
professor  of  a  modern  language,  by  which  he  can  materially 
influence  the  mental  outlook  of  the  students  who  may  pass 
several  years  in  his  department.  The  fact  is  practically  over- 
lookt  that  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  student  can  be  influ¬ 
enced  deeply  by  first-class  reproduction  of  the  great  monu¬ 
ments  that  concern  the  life,  literature,  history,  and  art  of 
Germany  and  France.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  heads  of  literary 
departments  in  general  may  soon  begin  to  realize  that  first- 
\  class  art  reproductions  are  the  only  tangible  evidences  of  the 
reality  of  their  disciplines,  which  they  possess,  with  which  to 
offset  in  the  student’s  mind  the  concrete  attraction  and  im¬ 
pressive  effect  of  the  test-tubes,  the  batteries,  and  the  frogs’ 
legs,  which  can  be  seen  and  touched,  as  well  as  “  merely  ” 
studied,  in  the  departments  of  natural  sciences.  No  means 
should  be  considered  too  insignificant  to  be  employed  in 
counteracting  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  sciences.  It 
is  the  head  of  the  department,  not  the  president  or  trustees, 
who  is  largely  responsible  for  the  attractive  appearance  and 
pedagogic  possibilities  of  the  lecture-rooms.  Within  the  past 
year  I  visited  the  Greek  and  German  departments  of  one  of 
the  best  known,  old,  historic  colleges  of  the  East  and,  without 
going  into  detail,  I  will  simply  state  that  many  Kentucky  race¬ 
horses  enjoy  more  esthetic  surroundings  than  do  the  seemingly 
less  appreciated  bipeds  whom  fate  has  cast  into  those  dingy, 
neglected  linguistic  sweat-shops.  Many  a  student  has  had  his 
interest  awakened  and  his  esthetic  sensibilities  aroused  by  hand¬ 
some  reproductions,  creating  a  new  and  stimulating  atmos- 
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phere,  and  cheering  the  usually  blank,  if  not,  dirty  walls  in 
the  midst  of  which  month  after  month  of  his  life  must  be 
spent.  This  is  no  chimera  and  concrete  examples  could  be 
cited,  did  space  permit. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  modern  languages  will  have  vindi¬ 
cated  their  claim  as  cultural  college  disciplines  until  the  in¬ 
structors  conceive  of  the  languages  and  teach  them  in  the 
broadly  liberal  sense  I  have  endeavored  to  suggest.  If  they 
will  envisage  them  as  the  reflection  of  national  character  and 
of  the  development  of  the  mind  of  the  race,  they  will  not 
only  further  the  permanent  retention  of  the  languages  as 
great  cultural  disciplines,  but  they  will  raise  themselves  in  the 
respect  of  the  public  and  of  their  colleagues  of  other  chairs, 
who  may  have  been  inclined  to  look  upon  them  as  mere 
Sprachmcister.  The  college  professor  who  will  teach  either 
of  these  great  languages  with  the  ambition  to  inspire  a  respect 
for  the  past  and  a  just  appreciation  for  what  is  best  in  the 
character  and  civilization  of  other  races  than  our  own  will 
liave  an  even  greater  influence  upon  his  day  and  generation, 
and  will  enjoy  as  great  respect,  as  the  university  specialist. 

I  realize  that,  in  raising  the  question  of  the  efficacy  of  col¬ 
legiate  instruction  in  the  modern  languages,  my  motives  may 
be  misconstrued.  In  fact,  it  is  with  considerable  hesitation 
that  my  views  are  here  presented.  I  bespeak  no  shallow 
■dilettanteism  nor  any  spirit  of  superficiality  in  collegiate  work. 
Moreover  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  pedagogic  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  these  great  disciplines.  But  I  feel  it  my  duty  as 
an  American  citizen  to  suggest  that  we  pause  a  moment  in  our 
righteous  search  after  truth  and  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
are  keeping  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  time;  whether  the 
legitimate  expectations  of  the  best  and  most  thoughtful  friends 
of  the  modern  languages  are  being  met. 

Not  less  scientific  training  of  instructors  do  I  advocate,  not 
less  devotion  to  the  advancement  of  science,  but  a  higher,  bet¬ 
ter,  clearer  appreciation  of  the  grave  responsibilities  and  in¬ 
comparable  opportunities  that  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  modern  language  instructors.  I  would  be  the  last  to  decry 
accurate,  investigative,  scientific  training,  and  all  that  the 
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terms  “  university  spirit  ”  and  “  the  attainment  of  the  de¬ 
gree  ”  convey  to  the  initiated,  but  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
that  the  professors  of  German  and  French  give  heed  to  the 
warning  carven  deep  upon  the  tomb  of  the  Latin  and  of  the 
Greek.  Awe-inspiring,  clarifying,  and  necessary  are  the  soar¬ 
ing,  sparkling  crests  of  scientific  achievement  in  the  onward 
rush  of  the  mighty  tide  of  human  progress,  but  beneath  it 
all  flows  the  profound,  irresistible  eternal  current  of  national 
and  racial  achievement  and  culture.  “ 

Thomas  Lindsey  Blayney 

Central  University  of  Kentucky 
Danville,  Ky. 

2  Compare,  for  influence  of  German  thought  and  ideals  upon  character 
of  American  students,  author’s  article :  “  Die  deutsche  Kultur  und  die 
Amerikaner,”  in  the  Rundschau  Zweier  Welten  (New  York  and  Berlin, 
June,  1911). 
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THE  POOR  RESULTS  IN  LATIN  TEACHING" 


The  excuse  for  writing  this  paper  entirely  from  the  high 
school  standpoint  is  that  for  the  present  this  country  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  complete  educational  system  at  public  cost,  and  that 
Latin  in  the  public  school  system  naturally  belongs  to  the  high 
school  portion  of  this  educational  scheme. 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  statements  and  arguments 
advanced  in  this  brief  address.  The  necessity  to  rehearse  them 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  opinions  upon  which  they  are  based 
criticize  and  antagonize  established  privilege,  custom,  and  in¬ 
terests.  In  such  case,  opinions  can  triumph  only  if  they  dis¬ 
count  the  force  of  inertia  possest  by  things  that  are.  Con¬ 
stant  effort  will  alone  effect  a  real  change. 

I  must,  at  the  outset,  express  a  total  lack  of  sympathy  with 
the  movement  that  resulted  in  the  report  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand.^  It  is  very  much  like  the  beating  of  drums  to  keep  off 
disease.  There  is  little  connection  between  it  and  the  real 
trouble,  but  it  is  evidently  so  well  meant  as  to  disarm  any  vio¬ 
lent  criticism.  It  merely  indicates  that  there  has  been  something 
so  profoundly  wrong  with  the  course  in  Latin  that,  in  spite  of 
display  in  the  number  of  students,  the  subject  is  decaying — 
nay,  we  may  have  really  only  an  imago  or  a  simulacrum  of 
Latin  as  Milton  knew  it. 

It  is  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  define  what  we  mean  by 
good  results  in  Latin  teaching;  by  implication  the  definition 
of  poor  results  is  easily  inferred.  When,  after  a  year’s  work, 
all  but  the  irreducible  minimum  of  unsuccessful  pupils  in  a 
beginners’  class  in  Latin  are  able  to  understand,  without  labo¬ 
rious  effort  and  in  continuous  reading  of  the  words,  the  simple 

^  Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West 
and  South,  Chicago,  April,  1910. 

2  Report  of  the  Commission  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  in  Latin. 
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Latin  of  Gradatim  or  of  Viri  Romae,  the  classwork  is  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  first  year’s  work  should  not  result  in  stowing  into 
the  memory,  in  more  or  less  unrelated  manner,  a  set  of 
grammatical  rules,  a  huge  vocabulary  of  Caesarian  words  and 
hazily  remembered  declensions  and  conjugations.  It  should 
not  worry  over  hidden  quantities;  this  is  not  the  manner  in 
which  genuine  linguistic  power  is  acquired,  at  the  beginning, 
in  any  language,  ancient  or  modern.  The  pupil  is  not  success¬ 
ful,  if  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  can  repeat,  more  or  less 
correctly,  declensions  and  conjugations,  and  give  the  meaning 
of  several  hundreds  of  Caesar’s  words,  and  can  not  read  (by 
“  read  ”  I  mean  read  with  understanding)  such  a  story  as  that 
of  which  the  opening  sentences  are : 

“  Medicus  quidam  gloriosus,  qui  maxima  paupertate  premebatur,  omnium 
animos  in  se  convertere  voluit.  Is  igitur  dum  per  urbem  album  asinum 
ducit,”  etc. 

For  the  first  year  this  is  enough.  It  implies  a  large 
acquaintance,  thru  freqent  encounters,  with  a  wide  range 
of  the  simple  Latin  idioms  and  usages.  It  comes  thru 
persistent  reading  along  with  such  so-called  grammar  work 
as  the  teacher  finds  necessary  to  illumine  the  process  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  understand  simple  Latin.  There  is  no  test  for  the 
success  of  this  process,  except  to  give  the  pupil  a  few  passages 
of  simple  Latin  and  see  whether,  first,  he  can  read  the  Latin 
with  expression  and,  second,  can  tell  you,  in  sufficient  detail 
(not  translate  to  you),  its  meaning. 

This  definition  in  mind,  one  has  only  to  visit  high  school 
Latin  classes  day  after  day  to  discover  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  best  and  most  earnestly  enthusiastic  teacher 
to  develop  a  love  for  Latin  literature,  when  he  is  so  prest 
for  time  that  he  lives  in  constant  terror  of  not  covering  the 
course.  In  the  English  class,  the  French  class,  the  German 
class,  we  find  a  growing  sense  that  fine  things,  interesting 
things,  have  been  written  in  those  languages,  and  that  power 
to  appreciate  them  is  securely  in  view,  if  not  fully  present. 
The  Latin  class  seldom  knows  what  is  in  the  paragraph  pre¬ 
ceding  that  which  it  is  reading,  and  has  no  sense  of  growing 
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interest  accompanying  a  sense  of  increasing  mastery.  These 
things  are  not  impossible  in  Latin;  they  are  absolute  de¬ 
siderata,  if  the  subject  is  to  be  of  real  and  permanent  value. 
The  teachers  could  make  their  work  of  this  character  if  the 
pressure  from  the  college  were  taken  off  and  they  were  told 
simply  to  teach  Latin,  under  such  careful  supervision  and 
inspection  as  good  sense  and  caution  would  suggest. 

I  usually  find,  in  classes  visited,  a  frigid  process  of 
memorizing  rules  and  vocabularies  and  a  desperate  effort  to 
apply  these  to  writing  in  Latin  uninteresting  sentences.  There 
is  in  these  classes  a  very  evident  lack  of  reality  to  the  pupils’ 
sense  for  expression.  The  whole  thing  is  vague  except  to 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  verbal  memory,  who,  often  to 
his  own  surprize,  satisfies  the  teacher  with  a  reproduction  of 
memorized,  but  really  unassimilated  material.  The  result  is 
always  poor,  because  it  is  not  orderly  progress  toward  a  useful 
achievement.  Usually  no  one  feels  this  more  than  the  tired 
teacher,  at  the  end  of  the  year.  She  has  done  her  best,  and 
“  Just  look  at  these  examination  papers !  ”  is  her  despairing 
cry,  from  Maine  to  Southern  California. 

Why  do  teachers  employ  this  frigid  and  fatuous  method 
that  confessedly  does  not  prepare  for  the  ostensible  end — 
reading  Caesar?  They  fear  that  their  pupils  will  not  satisfy 
some  norm  established  by  college  professors.  They  especially 
dread  the  judgment  of  those  professors,  whose  chief  function 
is  to  exchange  with  one  another  cryptic  remarks  on  the  Argive 
Heraeum.  They  fear  that  they  will  lose  caste  and  subject 
themselves  to  criteria  other  than  the  tests  of  competency 
arbitrarily  established  by  the  powers  that  be.  They  are  cowed 
by  the  college.  They  must  be  freed,  or  Latin  study  in  the 
schools  will  suffer,  and  perhaps  perish,  at  the  final  test  of 
genuineness. 

If  this  were  a  discussion  of  details,  I  should  add  here  a 
protest  against  forcing  pupils  to  acquire  the  comparatively 
useless  power  to  set  proper  names  to  subjunctives.  It  is,  to 
my  thinking,  a  pedagogic  crime  to  load  the  mind  with  the 
difficult  nomenclature  of  the  grammar  of  the  subjunctive. 
The  pupils,  until  late  in  Latin  work,  should  study  the 
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subjunctive  for  its  effect  in  meaning — should  understand  ideas 
thru  it. 

Just  here  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  digress  and 
offer  a  few  general  remarks  bearing  remotely  or  directly  upon 
the  Latin  problem  of  the  high  schools. 

The  changing  social  attitude  is  in  nothing  better  exemplified 
than  in  this  business  of  education.  Men  like  Professor 
Showerman  and  Professor  Gayley  really  belong  to  the  times 
when  the  mechanical  result  of  a  certain  narrow  training, 
applicable  only  to  a  few  men  and  women,  gained  a  positive 
cachet,  when  those  who  had  it  obtained  so  much  social 
prestige  that  a  certain  amount  of  actual  material  advantage 
accrued  to  the  possessors.  Our  laudatores  temporis  acti  are 
out  of  sympathy  with  a  process  that  would — nay,  will — by 
experiment  find  what  is  essentially  educative  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  old-fashioned  “  gentleman’s  ”  education  scheme, — and 
tr\'  to  use  this  under  pressure  in  an  educational  scheme  planned 
for  men  as  equal  heritors  of  the  earth.  Such  people  as 
Showerman  and  Gayley  are  really  foes  to  all  public  schools 
carrying  liberal  education  beyond  the  eighth  grade,  since  they 
antagonize  the  necessarily  democratic  nature  of  these  schools. 
Probably  they  would  have  Latin  studied  in  the  high  schools 
only  by  those  who  could  give  most  of  their  time  and  effort 
to  the  classics.  But  Latin  in  the  high  school  must  be  made  to 
connote  as  much  culture  as  possible;  that  is  all. 

Let  us  not  be  led  away  by  the  sophistries  of  the  gentlemen 
who  make  their  living  by  interpreting  the  educational  work 
of  others  to  suit  their  own  preconceptions.  They  are 
unnecessarily  excited  because  the  times  and  a  better  estimate 
of  the  different  activities  that  make  up  life  have  merely 
restored  to  our  schools  a  suitable  proportion  of  manual  work 
of  a  useful  and  usefully  artistic  sort.  There  is  nothing  in 
these  people’s  logic  to  persuade  us  that  Latin,  if  taught  so  as 
to  bring  home  with  reality  to  the  young  the  grandeur,  the 
adequateness,  and  sweetness  of  Latin  oratory,  history,  and 
poetry,  will  not  hold  its  own  as  a  study  of  as  general 
acceptance  as  any  other — nay,  will  not  even  enjoy  a  certain 
preference,  because  of  the  cultured  people  teaching  it. 
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In  their  doctors’  theses,  some  of  our  professors  of  pedagogy 
put  forth  elaborate  schemes  for  the  evaluation  of  different 
studies,  so  that  we  might  make  a  perfect  curriculum  by  the 
use  of  their  symbols  or  figures.  These  people  collect,  or  have 
others  collect,  masses  of  data  which  they  call  facts.  They  cry 
out,  like  veritable  Adam  Smiths,  against  anything  like  sentiment, 
and  disdainfully  brush  aside  any  one  who  “  prates  ”  of  tend¬ 
encies,  sentiments,  or  ideals.  These  Dry-as-dusts  and  their 
dismal  science  of  education  are  simply  reckoning  without  their 
host.  One  generous  sentiment,  fostered  by  teachers  and 
parents,  sets  all  their  facts  and  figures  flying  about  like  bits 
of  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope,  making  designs  undreamt  of  by 
them.  They  do  no  good  unless  they  perhaps  act  as  a  slight 
brake  upon  a  too  generous  enthusiasm  for  education  in  its 
world-embracing  sense.  Most  of  these  people  are  looking  for 
the  elimination  of  Latin.  They  do  not  realize  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  teacher  of  the  eighth  grade  has  more  to  do  witli 
choice  of  studies  or  of  course  in  the  ninth  grade  than  any 
other  agency.  The  teacher’s  advice  is  governed  by  sentiment 
in  favor  of  certain  branches,  a  general  concern  for  culture,  and 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  child’s  circumstances,  ability,  and 
turn  of  mind.  The  Zeitgeist,  working  thru  the  teacher, 
becomes  a  force  that  continually  strengthens  itself.  In  spite 
of  motor  actions  and  reactions,  we  teachers  can  determine 
the  future  attitude  of  America  toward  Latin,  and  will  do  so 
according  to  ideals  and  tendencies,  and  not  according  to  a 
fatigue  curve  or  a  set  of  statistics  which,  if  they  are  true, 
we  ourselves  have  largely  created  and  therefore  know  most 
about  them. 

In  the  statistics  gathered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
from  year  to  year,  Latin  shows  no  disposition  to  yield  its 
place  as  par  excellence  the  study  for  the  high  school  pupil 
preparing  for  any  life  work  that  calls  for  intellectual  acumen. 
Whether  we  think  that  there  is  something  in  Latin  methods 
of  expression  that  shapes  the  understanding,  or  that  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  literature,  even  the  modicum  usually  read  in  school, 
forms  an  almost  necessary  part  of  the  process  by  which  we 
come  into  completest  possession  of  our  heritage  of  civilization. 
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at  any  rate,  so  far  we  have  clung  instinctively  to  this  linguistic 
study. 

In  vain  is  it  pointed  out  that  little  actual  facility  in  the 
language  is  obtained,  and  that  the  same  expenditure  of  time 
put  upon  a  modern  language  would  in  most  cases  lead  to  a 
very  superior  tangible  result.  It  is  only  when  we  note  the 
alarming  loss  of  pupils  at  the  end  of  each  semester  or  year, 
after  the  first  year,  that  we  realize  wherein  the  decadence  of 
Latin  study  consists.  Soon  or  late — things  move  slowly 
but  surely  in  education — it  will  be  observed  that  Latin  becomes 
less  of  a  success  for  many  the  longer  they  study  it.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  firm  grasp  upon  German,  obtained  from  four 
years’  work  under  a  good  teacher  of  that  language,  has  no 
counterpart  in  the  attainment  of  many  students  of  Latin,  for 
the  same  period  of  study.  To  my  mind,  this  is  what  should 
largely  occupy  the  attention  of  those  who  are  fighting  for 
Latin  as  a  school  subject. 

We  should  ally  ourselves  for  active  work,  tell  the  colleges, 
to  keep  their  hands  off,  and  disappoint  those  who  regard 
Latin  as  an  outgrown  means  for  transferring  a  sane  and  keen 
appreciation  of  literary  art  and  general  culture  from  the 
broadly  trained  teacher  to  the  receptive  pupil.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  extraordinarily  fine  in  the  Latin  that  has  come  down  tQ 
us  from  classic  times.  Also  the  fact  that  these  works  of  literary 
art  present  an  unchangeable  and  well-defined  mass  of  beauti¬ 
fully  assorted  masterpieces,  along  with  so  little  trashy 
material,  gives  them  a  distinct  and  permanent  advantage  for 
teaching  purposes,  over  the  ever-augmenting  and  ever  more 
complex  literature  of  living  languages.  To  study  Latin  is  to 
animate  afresh  a  complete  and  beautiful  picture;  to  study 
modern  literature  is  to  glimpse  a  fragment  of  a  panorama. 

The  amount  of  mathematics  learned  in  the  grades  below 
the  high  schools  is  not  determined  by  entrance  requirements 
of  the  high  school.  It  is  determined  by  the  capacity  of  the 
normal  ordinary  child  for  work  of  this  kind,  without  injury, 
physical,  moral,  or  mental.  Experience  alone  can  determine 
what  the  correct  amount  of  school  work  is.  Terrible  damage 
has  been  done,  and  therefore  can  be  done,  by  overworking  the 
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willing  but  mentally  rather  slow  pupil.  I  deny  that  any  injus¬ 
tice,  that  his  own  ingenuity  can  not  remedy,  is  under  this 
system  done  to  the  pupil  above  the  ordinary  in  mental  ca¬ 
pacity.  At  any  rate,  even  if  it  were  granted  that  a  few 
brilliant  lights  were  temporarily  shaded,  has  not  the  human 
race  vastly  gained  by  the  development  of  the  ordinary  man? 
In  the  aggregate  there  can  be  no  comparison.  Therefore  I 
should  make  my  Latin  in  the  school  just  what  well-trained 
teachers  are  able  to  convey  in  real  and  thoro  form  by  means 
of  the  pupils’  own  efforts  (How  else?)  to  the  mental  store¬ 
houses  of  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  American 
brains. 

If,  to  preserve  Latin  as  a  general  study  to  be  elected  by  the 
majority  of  high  school  pupils,  we  must  part  company  with 
the  university,  it  will  still  be  possible  to  maintain  a  cram  course 
to  satisfy  the  college  entrance  requirements.  We  probably 
should  then  have  three  courses  in  the  high  school :  a  two-years’ 
course  for  those  wishing  a  minimum  of  Latin,  a  four-years’ 
course  for  pupils  wanting  Latin  for  its  own  sake,  and  a  four- 
years’  cram  course  for  candidates  for  college.  The  first  two 
would  not  necessarily  diverge;  the  first  might  be  only  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  second,  but  the  college  preparatory  course 
would  differ. 

I  should  myself  feel  this  separation  as  a  symptom  of  the 
disintegration  of  our  splendid  high  school  link  between  the 
elementary  school  and  the  university.  Yet  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  can  not  and  ought  not  to  last.  Teachers,  the  best  of  them, 
can  carry  only  a  very  small  portion  of  their  beginning  classes 
thru  the  course  as  dictated  by  the  college,  and  a  course  that 
causes  the  elimination  of  so  many  should  not  disingenuously 
be  offered  along  with  courses  that  do  not  so  handicap  those 
who  enter  them. 

Some  say,  ‘‘  Begin  Latin  earlier.”  This  has  been  tried  with¬ 
out  success.  The  general  failure  of  Latin  below  the  high 
school  appears  traceable  to  the  shorter  hours,  which  prevent 
a  course  from  corresponding  exactly  with  a  course  in  the  high 
school,  even  if  age  does  not  at  this  point  greatly  affect  capacity 
for  this  study.  Also,  the  regime  of  the  elementary  school 
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is  different  from  that  of  the  high  school  and  less  strenuosity 
in  the  work  is  natural.  Pupils  coming  to  the  high  school  with 
what  is  less  than  a  high  school  course  do  not  fit  in  well,  and 
an  economic  barrier  stands  in  the  way  of  maintaining  special 
classes  for  them.  Some  are  put  too  far  forward,  and  others 
induced  to  begin  over  again.  I  see  no  way  out  of  the  diificulty 
except  to  make  the  Latin  work  of  the  elementary  school,  mat¬ 
ter  for  matter,  cover  twice  the  time  of  similarly  graded  work 
in  the  high  school;  and  have  the  high  school  accept  only 
complete  units  in  terms  of  the  high  school  grading.  It  would 
ruin  Latin  as  a  general  study  in  the  high  school  if  the  high 
school  gave  up  beginning  classes.  It  can  not  be  taught  in  all 
eighth  grades,  for  practical  reasons. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  granted  by  a  majority  of  intelligent 
Americans  that  if  Latin  affords  a  certain  introduction  of  the 
young  mind  to  the  stores  of  significant  literature,  and  gives 
the  mind  a  determining  bent  toward  shrewd  and  compre¬ 
hensive  appreciation  of  the  highest  achievements  of  the  human 
intellect,  it  is  a  most  useful  study.  If  it  is  the  only  study 
that  certainly  accomplishes  these  ends,  most  people  will  grant 
that  it  is  an  indispensable  element  in  the  training  of  that 
portion  of  the  young  who  must  preserve  for  future  generations, 
and  hand  on  to  them,  the  keys  of  general  knowledge.  This 
knowledge,  in  certain  aspects,  may  be  as  the  Greeks  regarded 
it,  civilized  virtue  itself. 

We  in  this  gathering  would,  I  think,  all  claim  that  Latin 
has  still  a  strong  presumption  in  its  favor.  If  only  the  teacher 
could  feel  free  to  induct  his  class  into  the  subject,  with  this 
particular  part  of  his  instruction  not  a  matter  of  tyrannous 
prescription,  the  .well-equipped  teacher  would  satisfy  the  con¬ 
dition  attached  to  all  high  school  courses — a  fair  chance  to 
succeed  for  the  boy  and  girl  of  average  capacity.  He  would 
not  let  twenty  per  cent,  fail  to  occupy  intelligently  the  ground 
gone  over  by  the  class,  whatever  that  might  be.  But  he  would 
not,  probably,  be  ready  to  go  into  Ciesar  with  his  class  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  semester.  It  is  likely  that  his  third 
semester  would  be  given  to  Latin  that  gradually  introduced 
complexity  of  sentence  structure,  and  that  Caesar  would  be 
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read  qua  Ccesar,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  half-year. 
His  composition  would  be  pari  passu. 

In  a  purposely  disjointed  manner  I  have  been  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  Latin  men  of  the  high  school  should,  in 
the  interest  of  this  important  instrument  in  the  high  school’s 
work  for  humanity,  rebel  against  college  dictation  and  even 
interference.  The  college  must  be  induced  to  leave  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  content  of  a  normal  high  school  Latin  course 
to  the  teachers  of  these  schools.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
colleges  should  not  be  generous  enough  frankly  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  schools  and  let  the  schools  state  in  what  way 
they  would  be  willing  to  settle  the  question, — then  all  abide 
by  a  decision  properly  obtained.  Those  chosen  to  deliberate 
should  be  absolutely  independent  of  college  influence,  and  not 
be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  any  particular  existing  textbook. 
Their  findings  would  probably  discredit  all  so-called  beginners’ 
Latin  books.  They  should  gather  testimony  in  every  possible 
way. 

Beyond  stipulating  that  Latin  teachers  in  the  high  school 
should  be  competent  Latinists,  known  to  have  a  comprehensive 
grasp  upon  the  language,  and  a  proper  acquaintance  with  the 
literature,  I  admit  no  right  of  the  colleges  in  the  matter  of 
high  school  Latin.  The  examination  alone  gives  them  a  club 
to  compel  obedience  to  their  dictation,  and  examination  sub¬ 
serves  any  end  that  the  examiner  desires. 

I  can  not  conclude  a  paper  dealing  with  the  classics  more 
appropriately  than  by  quoting  from  our  late  fellow-lover  of 
the  classics.  Professor  Morgan,  and  from  Mr.  Snow  of 
Oxford.  In  the  recently  published  volume  of  addresses  and 
essays.  Professor  Morgan  says : 

“  Ask  any  old  gentlemen  what  Greek  and  Latin  books  they 
remember  with  most  pleasure,  and  ten  to  one  they  will  answer, 
‘  the  books  of  selections  from  prose  and  verse.’  And  how 
much  pleasanter  it  must  have  been  for  the  teacher  to  vary  his 
reading  with  his  pupils  instead  of  trudging  on  year  after  year 
over  the  same  road.  And  if  pleasanter,  how  much  better  he 
must  have  taught ! 

Oh,’  but  you  will  say,  ‘  we  are  teaching  what  the 
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colleges  require !  ’  I  reply,  ‘  That  answer  might  have  done 
once  upon  a  time,  but  it  will  serve  its  purpose  no  longer.  Look 
at  the  changes  in  the  college  admission  requirements  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  Many  of  them  are  in  answer  to  the 
demands  of  the  secondary  schools.  In  these  days  of  organiza¬ 
tions  of  teachers — of  organizations  such  as  yours,  for  instance, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  changes  which  you  agree  upon 
as  good,  and  for  which  you  can  give  strong  reasons,  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  adopted.  I  would  not,  then,  have  you  love  Caesar 
less,  or  Xenophon  less,  but  I  would  have  you  love  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  more,  and  I  would  have  you  make  your  pupils 
love  it  a  great  deal  more.” 

Mr.  Snow  says  that  Latin  composition  must  go,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  :  “  When  you  look  at  the  greater  classics  on  a  bookshelf 
and  see  how  little  space  they  take  up,  it  is  both  ludicrous  and 
pathetic  to  remember  how  little  of  them  the  ordinary  scholar 
of  a  college  has  read  and  how  poorly  qualified  he  is  to  go  on 
reading  any  more.  In  my  youth  my  daily  preparation  was  a 
scramble  thru  perhaps  sixty  lines  of  a  text  and  hours  of 
painful  hammering  at  a  piece  of  composition.  If  I  only  could 
have  given  my  Latin  prose  time  to  reading  the  classics,  I 
should  have  known  something  about  them,  and  I  should  still 
have  had  my  Greek  prose  time  for  German  and  my  Latin  verse 
time  for  Sanskrit.  German  alone  is  sufficient  reason  why  boys 
should  leave  off  composition.” 

I  might  quote  Woodrow  Wilson  in  support  of  the  general 
contention,  but  I  forbear.  His  burning  truths  have  made 
their  way  to  the  hearts  of  all  but  the  most  case-hardened  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  exclude  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
common  people  from  higher  education. 

Will  anything  come  of  comment  and  discussion  of  these 
problems,  beyond  contemptuous  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  colleges  or  some  gentle  reminders  that  the  schools  are 
subordinate  and  dependent  institutions? 

“  Tenuis  non  gloria  ;  si  quern 
numina  laeva  sinunt,  auditque  vocatus  Apollo.” 

J.  Remsen  Bishop 
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PSYCHOLOGY  IN  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE ' 

The  present  situation  offers  several  features  that  combine 
to  make  the  collegiate  study  of  psychology  advisable.  There 
is,  in  the  first  place,  an  evident  and  growing  interest  in  things 
psychological,  and  a  realization  that  many  of  the  problems  of 
social  well-being  and  industrial  efficiency,  as  well  as  of  indi¬ 
vidual  success,  are  at  bottom  psychological  problems.  There 
has  long  been  a  public  interest  in  certain  curiosities  and  ab¬ 
normalities  of  human  behavior,  and  psychology  has  been  pop¬ 
ularly  supposed  to  concern  itself  mostly  with  these  curiosities, 
so  much  so  that  the  “  psychic  ”  has  been  identified  with  the 
essentially  pathological.  Today  the  public  interest  is  broaden¬ 
ing,  and  demanding  that  psychology  be  applied  to  many  mat¬ 
ters  of  practical  moment.  Not  only  medicine  and  teaching, 
but  business,  legal  practise,  and  philanthropy  are  seeking  to 
make  use  of  psychological  methods  and  results.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  mental  factor  in  the  work  of  the  times  is  becom¬ 
ing  obvious  to  everybody ;  and  it  is  well  that  the  educated  man 
should  be  able  to  participate  intelligently  in  this  interest. 

A  second  fact  of  importance  is  the  existence  of  an  over¬ 
confident  popular  psychology,  loose  in  its  methods,  uncritical 
in  its  standards,  greedy  for  even  the  most  hasty  solutions  of 
its  problems.  Now  that  psychology  is  becoming  a  practical 
subject,  the  existence  of  this  popular  psychology  is  no  less 
than  a  menace  to  the  general  welfare.  Indeed,  it  has  long 
been  a  source  of  evil,  and  many  errors  of  practical  moment, 
especially  in  the  field  of  education,  have  been  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  psychology.  But  as  the  field  of  application  broad¬ 
ens,  the  danger  increases.  The  educated  man  is  fully  exposed 

*  Earlier  articles  in  this  series  on  college  subjects  appeared  in  the 
Educational  Review  for  April,  May,  September,  October,  November, 
December,  1910,  and  March,  1911. 
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to  the  contagion  of  popular  psychology,  and  his  general  educa¬ 
tion  and  intelligence  by  no  means  render  him  immune  to  its 
slovenly  methods  and  inexpert  opinions.  It  is  often  pitiful 
to  observe  the  crudity  of  an  educated  man’s  thought  on  psy¬ 
chological  matters,  the  avidity  with  which  he  accepts  unre¬ 
liable  conclusions,  and  the  assurance  he  feels  in  the  outcome 
of  his  own  chance  observations.  He  behaves  quite  differently 
in  matters  of  physics  and  chemistry;  for  there  he  knows  that 
expert  work  alone  is  reliable,  and  he  insists  on  receiving 
expert  opinion.  Popular  physics  and  chemistry  are  not  mat¬ 
ters  of  serious  concern,  but  popular  psychology  has  a  tradi¬ 
tional  standing,  and  few  men  realize  the  need  for  painstaking 
methods  in  determining  mental  facts  and  in  their  interpreta¬ 
tion.  The  problems  press  for  an  answer,  and  therefore  psy¬ 
chologizing  is  bound  to  be  done.  The  need  is  that  it  be  rightly 
done,  and  that  the  educated  public  should  have  some  conception 
of  the  standards  of  good  psychological  work. 

A  third  fact  is  the  existence  of  a  growing  science  of  psy¬ 
chology,  with  methods  of  considerable  exactness,  with  critical 
standards,  and  with  results  in  no  mean  measure.  Psychology 
has  become  an  empirical  and  experimental  science,  and  the 
facts  and  laws  which  it  has  at  its  disposal  go  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  ordinary  knowledge.  It  has  something  to  teach  that 
the  student  will  not  know  unless  he  studies  it,  and  what  it 
has  to  teach  is  often  of  great  value.  No  one  would  pretend 
to  set  psychology  alongside  of  physics  and  chemistry,  either 
in  precision  or  in  the  extent  and  organization  of  its  ascertained 
facts.  It  is  a  young  and  immature  science;  but,  young  as 
it  is,  it  offers  matter  enough  to  occupy  the  student’s  attention 
for  a  considerable  time. 

It  is  not  necessary  nor  advisable  to  plunge  the  beginner  from 
the  outset  into  the  more  technical  developments  of  modern 
psychology.  It  is  better  to  make  a  start  more  nearly  from 
the  student’s  own  point  of  view.  He  has  a  natural  interest  in 
“  human  nature,”  and  the  course  may  well  take  its  start  right 
there,  and  deal  at  first  with  facts  lying  within  the  range  C>f 
ordinary  observation.  The  student’s  interest  in  human  nature 
can  be  deepened,  broadened,  diversified,  and  sharpened  ;  and 
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the  introductory  course,  even  tho  it  does  not  at  first  bring  to 
his  attention  many  facts  entirely  new  to  him,  may  induce  him 
to  think  where  he  has  hitherto  been  unreflective,  and  form 
in  him  an  enduring  habit  of  regarding  his  own  and  other 
people’s  behavior  with  a  thoughtful  eye.  It  is  worth  while 
to  escape  from  the  purely  personal  point  of  view,  and  to  cease, 
for  a  time,  to  regard  one’s  self  simply  as  the  center  of  the 
universe,  and  other  persons  simply  as  friends  or  foes,  helps 
or  hindrances.  It  is  of  value  to  be  able  to  regard  one’s  self 
and  others  as  the  physician  regards  his  patients — that  is  to  say, 
as  cases,  as  exemplifications  of  natural  law.  This  clinical  ^ 
point  of  view  ought  to  be  achieved  even  in  an  untechnical 
course  in  psychology,  and  it  possesses,  undeniably,  both  cul¬ 
tural  and  practical  value.  A  man  can  better  understand  and 
manage  himself  if  he  has  the  habit  of  examining  himself  as 
an  object  of  study;  and  he  can  better  understand  and  manage 
his  neighbor  if  he  is  able  to  treat  him  in  this  same  objective 
manner.  Not  that  a  detached  and  impersonal  view  can  or 
should  be  ultimate.  But  it  is  well  to  escape  occasionally  from 
the  naivete  of  our  private  impulses  and  attachments,  and  to 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  and  especially  as  the  psychologist 
sees  us.  Our  self-seeking  becomes  better  calculated,  our  sym¬ 
pathy  has  more  insight,  our  outlook  on  life  is  more  appreciative 
and  more  soundly  critical. 

Such  a  course  demands  much  from  the  teacher,  both  in  the 
way  of  an  enthusiasm  sufficient  to  kindle  new  interests  in  the 
student  and  in  the  way  of  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  It 
often  happens  that  a  professor  in  some  quite  different  branch 
of  learning  so  overflows  with  knowledge  of  human  nature  as 
to  impart  much  of  his  knowledge  and  point  of  view,  inci¬ 
dentally,  to  his  pupils.  But  clearly  the  teacher  of  psychology 
occupies  a  vantage  ground  in  this  respect.  The  wider  his 
acquaintance  with  literature,  history,  and  folklore,  the  greater 
his  familiarity  with  the  life  of  the  times,  the  better  is  his  equip¬ 
ment.  Without  doubt,  however,  he  should  teach  psychology 
as  an  organized  science,  and  not  a  mere  melange  of  observa¬ 
tions  and  apergus.  And  he  will  by  no  means  satisfy  the 
demands  of  society  unless  he  leads  the  student  beyond  the 
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range  of  incidental  observation,  and  shows  him  the  need  of 
the  painstaking  methods  of  science  in  determining  the  real 
facts  of  human  nature.  The  student  should  not  only  be  led 
to  psychologize  in  an  untechnical  way,  but  he  should  gain 
some  insight  into  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  newer  and  more 
technical  psychology. 

As  to  the  content  of  this  introductory  course,  the  teacher 
should  evidently  have  a  free  hand,  and  not  scruple  to  skim 
the  cream  of  more  advanced  courses,  since  it  is  not  to  be  hoped 
that  the  majority  of  his  students  will  go  beyond  their  first 
year  in  psychology.  Experimental  psychology  certainly  offers 
much  that  is  suitable  for  presentation  to  a  comparative  be¬ 
ginner.  Genetic  psychology  offers  excellent  matter,  both  in 
respect  to  the  mental  growth  of  the  individual,  and  in  respect 
to  the  importance  of  heredity  and  environment  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  differences  among  men.  The  student’s  attention  may 
well  be  directed  to  applied  psychology,  as  it  is  beginning  to 
present  itself  in  such  diverse  fields  as  the  reliability  of  testi¬ 
mony,  the  conditions  of  successful  advertising  and  of  eco¬ 
nomical  work,  mental  hygiene,  etc.  Not  only  do  the  applica¬ 
tions  awaken  interest  at  the  moment,  but  they  later  afford 
reminders  of  what  has  been  learned,  and  so  tend  to  keep  a 
man  in  touch  with  his  psychology.  While  systematic  in  form 
and  outline,  the  introductory  course  may  very  well  find  room 
for  a  considerable  wealth  of  detail. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  material  for  advanced  courses,  and 
many  such  are  offered  to  graduate  students  in  the  universities, 
and  are  sometimes  open  to  undergraduates  as  well.  Experi¬ 
mental  psychology  has  much  to  offer  to  the  student  who  brings 
to  it  a  real  interest  in  mental  life,  for  even  the  technique  of 
the  laboratory  depends  on  the  peculiarities  of  mental  behavior, 
and  supplies  suggestions  for  rendering  all  observations  of 
human  nature  more  precise  and  reliable.  Besides,  just  because 
psychology  is  relatively  undeveloped,  the  student  can  possibly 
undertake  something  in  the  line  of  research  without  long  pre¬ 
liminary  training,  and  thus  feel  the  responsibility  of  inde¬ 
pendent  work.  Physiological  psychology  appeals  most  often 
to  the  intending  student  of  medicine,  but  sometimes  to  others 
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who  have  become  much  interested  in  psychology  for  its  own 
sake.  Abnormal  psychology  has  the  merit  of  opening  a  field 
of  unfamiliar  phenomena,  and  leads  to  a  rational  view  of 
many  curiosities  of  human  behavior.  Animal  psychology, 
now  becoming  an  important  specialty,  besides  its  interest  for 
students  of  biology,  throws  light  on  the  fundamentals  of  all 
mental  life.  Individual  and  comparative,  genetic  and  educa¬ 
tional  psychology  are  not  only  of  importance  to  the  teacher, 
but  possess  value  for  any  one  with  a  scholarly  interest  in  social 
and  ethical  problems.  Philosophical  psychology  is  a  rich  field 
for  a  certain  type  of  mind.  Only  a  few  college  students,  how¬ 
ever,  are  drawn  to  any  one  of  these  advanced  courses  (with 
the  exception  of  the  educational)  ;  and  the  question  arises 
whether  it  is  possible  to  organize  any  part  of  the  broad  science 
of  psychology  into  a  course  which  shall  have  a  wider  appeal, 
while  still  remaining  in  advance  of  the  elementary  course  first 
mentioned. 

Such  a  course  may,  I  believe,  be  based  upon  a  peculiar  value 
of  psychology,  a  value  neither  cultural  nor  vocational  nor  dis¬ 
ciplinary — a  value  which  is  too  wide  to  be  called  vocational,  too 
direct  to  be  called  disciplinary,  and  too  practical  to  be  called 
cultural.  In  so  far  as  psychology  is  a  study  of  the  intellectual 
processes,  it  gives  a  knowledge  of  the  tools  common  to  all 
forms  of  mental  work.  A  cultural  study  is  not  supposed  to 
deal  in  tools;  a  vocational  study  provides  tools  of  limited 
application;  a  disciplinary  study  is  believed  to  sharpen  the 
tools  of  mental  work,  but  it  does  this  incidentally  and  not 
always  economically.  I  do  not  claim  for  psychology  any  su¬ 
perior  disciplinary  value,  but  something  quite  different.  Dis¬ 
cipline,  as  was  remarked,  is  incidental;  while  the  student’s 
attention  is  directed  upon  a  proposition  of  geometry,  his  rea¬ 
soning  powers  are  supposed  to  be  strengthened,  but  he  does  not 
observe  the  process  of  reasoning,  nor  come  to  any  knowledge 
of  how  his  mind  works.  He  forms  habits,  and  comes  to  follow 
a  rule  of  thumb  which  may  be  good;  but  he  obtains  no  such 
knowledge  of  his  tools  as  is  possest  within  his  specialty  by 
the  trained  engineer.  If  there  is  ever  to  be  a  species  of  mental 
engineering,  it  must  be  based  on  psychology.  The  only  ques- 
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tion  is  whether  our  science  has  yet  advanced  to  such  a  point 
as  to  make  mental  engineering  possible. 

There  is  much  in  the  present  tendencies  of  psychological 
research  to  indicate  that  such  a  possibility  is  not  altogether 
remote.  Investigation  is  attacking  with  more  and  more  per¬ 
sistency  and  success  what  were  once  deemed  to  lie  beyond  the 
scope  of  experiment,  namely,  the  intellectual  processes.  The 
experimental  study  of  memory  is  now  of  twenty-five  years’ 
growth,  and  has  given  birth  to  a  rich  and  extensive  literature. 
Studies  of  practise  and  the  process  of  learning  are  becoming 
numerous  and  important,  and  a  beginning  has  even  been  made 
in  the  study  of  reasoning,  invention,  and  abstract  thought. 
Considerable  help  is  at  hand  from  studies  of  reading,  of  ob¬ 
servation  and  testimony,  of  illusions,  slips,  and  errors  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  and  from  the  side  of  educational  as  well  as  of 
abnormal  psychology.  All  in  all,  there  is  material  enough  in 
the  literature  of  psychology  to  provide  for  a  college  course 
devoted  to  the  minute  examination  of  the  intellectual  processes. 
Much  of  this  material  is  of  recent  date,  and  the  teacher 
would  have  to  organize  it  for  himself,  deriving  comparatively 
little  aid  from  existing  textbooks.  The  material,  too,  is  often 
technical,  and  requires  minute  examination  and  a  judicial 
weighing  of  evidence.  The  subject  would  need  to  be  dealt  with 
at  first  hand,  and  with  the  accompaniment  of  laboratory  work. 
Character,  as  well  as  intellect,  may  very  well  enter  into  the 
theme  of  the  course,  tho  there  is,  as  yet,  less  of  a  definite  sort 
to  present  on  the  side  of  character. 

The  appeal  of  such  a  course  would  be  rather  wide,  as  far 
as  concerns  its  subject-matter;  but  the  inevitable  difficulty  of 
the  study  would  limit  the  appeal.  I  do  not  know  that  trial 
has  yet  been  made  of  such  a  course  for  college  students,  in 
any  thorogoing  way.  Courses  on  the  psychology  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  process,  based  on  recent  experimental  research,  have  been 
offered  to  students  of  education.  College  courses  in  experi¬ 
mental  psychology  are  accustomed  to  devote  part  of  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  intellectual  processes;  but  the  usual  tendency  is  to 
emphasize  sense  perception,  this  being  the  older  and  better- 
organized  part  of  the  subject.  Experience  with  college 
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students  who  wish  to  go  beyond  the  introductory  course,  and 
who  are  attracted  by  the  announcement  of  a  course  in  experi¬ 
mental  psychology,  has  shown  me  clearly  that  they  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  interested  in  the  problems  of  sense  perception,  and 
are  likely  to  regard  the  work  as  rather  paltry.  Some  of  them 
may  feel  that  they  are  gaining  valuable  discipline,  and  a  few 
may  become  interested  in  the  problems  from  a  purely  sci¬ 
entific  point  of  view;  but  the  majority  are  apt  to  class  the 
work  as  physical  or  physiological  and  as  remote  from  the 
psychological  interests  engendered  by  the  introductory  course. 
A  course  such  as  is  here  conceived,  by  excluding  much  which 
is  ordinarily  taught  under  the  head  of  experimental  psychology, 
would  be  limited  to  a  few  closely  related  problems,  and  could 
be  given  a  definite  aim.  This  aim  could  be  announced  at  the 
outset,  and  held  constantly  in  view.  It  might  be  formulated 
as  “  The  conditions  of  intellectual  efficiency.”  I  do  not  believe 
it  possible  at  present  to  simplify  the  treatment  of  this  theme 
by  giving  it  an  exclusively  practical  turn,  and  by  reducing  it 
to  a  series  of  rules  and  formulas.  The  intellectual  processes 
are  too  intricate  and  too  fluid  to  admit  of  such  treatment. 
The  course  should  rather  be  scientific  in  the  full  sense,  dealing 
with  the  phenomena  at  first  hand,  and  dwelling  on  them  at 
sufficient  length  to  induce  a  genuine  familiarity  with  them. 
The  distinction  between  such  a  course  and  a  disciplinary  study 
may  once  more  be  emphasized.  The  aim  is  not  to  train  the 
intellectual  functions  by  exercising  them,  but  to  examine  them 
so  as  to  understand  them.  The  course  is  analogous  to  one  in 
physiology  and  hygiene  rather  than  to  one  in  gymnastics. 
Study  of  the  functions  can  not  take  the  place  of  their  exercise, 
but  it  may  make  exercise  more  rational  and  economical. 

A  college  course  should,  as  far  as  possible,  have  some  tend¬ 
ency,  some  definite  object  in  view  which  is  formulated  from 
the  start,  held  in  view  thruout,  and  by  the  attainment  of  which 
the  student’s  work  is  judged.  The  aim  should  be  something 
more  definite  and  limited  than  “  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject.”  Nor  should  it  be  purely  disciplinary,  for  this 
would  mean  that  the  subject  was  treated  as  having  no  interest 
for  its  own  sake.  The  tendency  of  the  course  should  be 
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intrinsic  to  the  subject;  and  this  can  usually  be  accomplished 
by  selection  and  exclusion.  Advanced  courses,  taking  up  lim¬ 
ited  phases  of  any  branch  of  learning,  have  usually  a  fairly 
definite  aim,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  impart  a  tendency  to  the 
elementary  courses.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  the  case  of 
psychology  by  giving  to  the  introductory  course  the  aim  of 
training  the  student  to  observe  his  own  behavior  and  that  of 
others  as  objects  of  study  and  illustrations  of  general  laws  of 
human  nature;  and  by  providing  a  more  advanced  and  tech¬ 
nical  course  limited  to  the  examination  of  learning,  thinking, 
and  mental  work. 

R.  S.  Woodworth 

Columbia  University 
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REQUIRED  READING  AND  COMPANY 

Now  and  again  one  hears  a  timid  remark  on  the  teaching  of 
literature  in  college  or  listens  to  a  tentative  discussion  of  the 
subject,  but,  tho  many  feel  that  there  is  something  vitally 
wrong  with  our  system  and  method,  few  are  willing  to  take 
a  definite  stand  or  to  apply  the  knife  for  a  really  radical 
change.  In  the  main,  we  are  not  teaching  literature.  Our 
students  do  not  regard  a  literature  course  as  in  any  way  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  other  course,  whether  in  biology  or  mechanical 
engineering,  except  that  the  facts  of  literature  can  seldom  be 
put  to  any  practical  advantage,  and  literature  courses  are, 
therefore,  relegated  to  that  uncertain  limbo  known  as  “  culture 
courses.”  If  this  comes  from  a  similar  point  of  view  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  then  we  will  all  soon  be  in  the  ditch 
and  will  stay  there  until  our  universities  become  seats  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  not  mere  training  schools  for  professions  and  in  the 
fine  handicrafts.  However  much  we  groan  and  lay  the  fault 
to  “  the  system,”  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  basic  fault  is  ours. 
It  is  not  merely  that  we  are  teaching  what  we  were  taught  in 
the  graduate  school, — the  folly  of  doing  that  was  pointed  out 
long  ago, — but  we  are  teaching  without  any  sense  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  our  great  subject  with  life — without  a  sense  of  the 
true  cultural  value  of  literature  to  the  student.  And  this  is 
why  so  few  students  get  anything  from  literature  courses. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that,  however  valuable  a 
general  course  covering  a  large  period  of  literary  history  may 
be,  it  is  not  literature  that  is  taught  in  such  a  course,  but 
something  distinctly  different,  and  therefore  the  multiplication 
of  such  courses  (under  the  name  of  literature)  is  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  A  course  of  this  kind,  often  given  at  a  tremendous 
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rate,  leaves  little  more  than  a  blur  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 
Then,  too,  the  culture  gained  is  of  very  doubtful  value,  for 
all  too  often  there  is  next  to  no  collateral  reading  and,  still 
more  often,  the  collateral  reading  is  of  such  a  character  that 
only  a  mature  mind  can  get  the  true  connection  with  the  ideal 
scheme  of  the  lectures.  The  students  are  without  the  requisite 
historical  background;  they  are  far  more  without  the  actual 
knowledge  of  the  books  of  the  authors  discust  in  the  course, 
and  so  the  whole  thing  becomes  an  efhgy  of  literature,  and 
not  literature  itself.  The  significant  message  never  comes. 

Frequently  the  situation  is  no  better  in  an  intensive  course. 
Where  the  course  with  the  broader  outlook  sweeps  over  a  wide 
field  in  bewildering  superficiality,  the  course  on  a  single  man 
too  often  degenerates  into  a  study  in  biography,  and  again 
there  is  no  message. 

What  the  college  student  of  today  needs  is  the  power  to 
appreciate  the  great  works  of  the  past.  He  needs  to  read 
and  to  read  slowly,  “  inviting  his  soul  ”  with  some  of  Friedrich 
Schlegel’s  divine  laziness  as  he  reads.  He  should  be  discour¬ 
aged  from  taking  two  or  three  reading  courses  at  the  same 
time,  for  he  can  not  get  into  the  mood  of  all,  and  surely  can 
not  do  the  reading  for  all,  especially  when  he  has  to  scramble 
for  a  chance  at  the  books  in  the  library.  It  is  not  the  mere 
turning  over  of  pages,  not  the  gorging  of  notebooks  without 
grasp  of  fundamentals,  without  exercise  either  of  mind  or 
emotions,  that  is  to  be  required  of  him,  but  a  certain  feeling 
for  the  “  eternal  verities.” 

And  so  the  reading  of  works  of  criticism  should  be  but  very 
judiciously  demanded.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  German,  for 
instance,  we  get  students  who  are  eager  to  read  the  “  great 
masters  ”  without  very  much  command  of  the  language.  These 
students  drag  thru  a  course  and  at  the  end,  if  the  terror  of  a 
final  examination  is  upon  them,  they  turn  to  some  English 
work  of  reference  for  a  few  ready-made  phrases  with  which 
to  appease  the  examiner.  This  sort  of  thing  will  go  on  until 
we  get  back  of  it  by  being  willing  to  accept  the  student’s  own 
groping  as  worth  more  than  his  borrowed  smugness.  It  is 
wrong,  of  course,  to  force  immature  minds  to  express  imma- 
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ture  dicta  on  things  only  half-understood,  but  it  is  of  no 
greater  value  to  the  pupil  to  have  nothing  but  ready-made 
opinions,  whether  from  his  teacher  or  from  his  cramming. 
The  whole  life-giving  principle  is  lost. 

It  is  this  attitude  of  mind  that  has  given  rise  to  the  phrase 
“  required  reading,”  which  is  one  of  the  most  hateful  cant 
expressions  in  our  academic  jargon.  Why  should  one  be 
“  required  ”  to  read  Shakspere,  Goethe,  George  Eliot  ?  Why 
should  the  reading  be  put  before  the  student  in  that  way? 
It  is  no  wonder,  if  little  short  of  scandalous,  that  students 
who  have  deliberately  elected  a  course  should  come  to  the 
instructor  to  haggle  over  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
in  that  course — a  course  in  the  training  of  small  minds  to  see 
the  great,  a  course  in  the  appreciation  of  the  “  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  done  in  the  world.”  Sometimes  the  situa¬ 
tion  develops  into  a  kind  of  semi-conscious  war  between 
teacher  and  pupil.  The  former  puts  out  a  certain  amount  of 
reading  as  the  stint  for  that  particular  class,  and  the  latter 
does  as  little  of  it  as  he  must.  He,  to  be  sure,  is  ground 
between  a  number  of  departments,  each  of  which  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  exact  from  him  the  maximum  of  work  on  his  very 
short  allowance  of  time.  Nor  is  much  gained  if  the  phrase 
is  varied  to  “  outside  reading.”  The  reading  is  none  the  less 
regarded  as  a  task  and,  tho  the  torment  of  “  required  ”  is 
changed  to  the  indifference  of  “  outside,”  the  pupil  does  it 
as  he  can  and  not  as  he  ought. 

The  first  and  chief  difficulty  is  in  a  division  of  attention 
which  the  student  can  not  avoid.  Over  and  over  again  the 
lack  of  “  dignified  leisure  ”  has  been  lamented,  but  few  of  us 
who  are  teachers  of  literature  have  courage  enough  to  give 
our  students  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  just  that  brooding 
habit  of  mind  which  leads  to  the  right  understanding  of  books. 
In  our  fear  that  the  student  will  simply  neglect  our  work  and 
come  to  regard  our  particular  courses  as  “  cinch  courses,”  and 
so  gain  nothing,  we  have  driven  out  those  who  browse  and  try 
to  feel  their  way  into  literature.  We  attempt  to  force  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  a  subject  which  must  primarily  be  felt. 

Sometimes  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  ourselves  have 
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nothing  to  give  but  what  is  intellectual.  Our  own  reaction 
on  literature  is  not  of  the  soul,  but  of  the  mind — and  of  the 
doctoral  mind  at  that.  Literature  is  not  a  yoke  for  students 
to  groan  under,  but,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  the 
last  few  years,  they  are  coming  to  regard  it  as  such.  Shak- 
spere?  End-stopt  lines,  sources.  Schiller?  Historical  back¬ 
ground.  Goethe?  Bibliography.  And  the  list  might  go  on 
indefinitely.  The  straight  heart-to-heart  appeal  is  not  made.  If 
this  is  not  so,  why  do  we  find  so  few  students  actively  reading, 
actively  attempting  to  get  to  the  base  of  things?  The  great 
men  are  but  names,  seldom  even  symbols  of  a  great  idea,  and 
where  they  become  symbols  they  are  catch-penny  stuff  with 
which  to  cozen  examiners. 

But,  if  the  fault  is  much  with  us,  it  is  with  the  world  as 
well,  and  we,  being  of  necessity  time-servers,  give  the  world 
what  it  wants  and  not  what  we  have  or  ought  to  give.  It  is 
not  a  message  of  light  that  the  world  craves,  unless  that  light 
refer  to  cheaper  gas  or  electricity;  sweetness  is  degenerated 
into  saccharine  products,  manufactured  chemically,  and  the 
truth  that  the  world  would  have  is  the  truth  about  a  machine. 
These  things  are  all  very  well  and,  as  Kipling  has  shown  us, 
there  is  a  poetry  in  them,  but  the  college  and  the  university 
need  something  in  addition. 

Mere  personality  will  not  suffice.  Every  one  agrees  that  a 
university  is  composed  of  men  and  not  of  equipment  and 
buildings,  and  wonderful  tales  are  told  of  what  great  scien¬ 
tists  can  do  with  almost  no  apparatus.  Not  long  ago  we  read 
how  two  distinguished  gentlemen  surveyed  a  piece  of  ground 
with  a  rule  and  a  spirit-level.  That  is  all  very  nice,  but  how 
many  scientists,  distinguished  or  otherwise,  would  accept  a 
call  to  an  institution  where  the  laboratory  was  equipped  with 
such  very  modest  apparatus?  Very  few,  we  may  be  assured, 
and  yet  among  their  brethren  who  teach  literature  there  are 
many  who  have  not  much  more.  Of  course,  the  need  is  not 
so  great  and  the  individual  gift  counts  incalculably  more  than 
any  mere  mechanical  aid,  but  the  time  will  come  when  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  literature  laboratory  will  be  equally  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  the  scientific. 
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The  specialist  in  literature  needs  environment.  His  light 
grows  dim  in  a  region  far  f^'om  all  contact  with  those  things 
which  make  for  culture,  and  to  offset  this  diminution  in 
candle-power  he  must  have  his  equipment.  If  he  never  has 
a  chance  to  see  a  play  on  the  stage,  he  will  soon  feel  a  lessen¬ 
ing  in  power  to  present,  in  the  way  that  the  author  intended 
them  to  be  presented,  the  plays  of  a  great  dramatist  whose 
first  aim  was  the  stage.  If  he  is  to  teach  about  lyric  poetry,  * 
he  must  have  a  musical  background  upon  which  to  work,  and 
the  time  will  come  when  the  college  classroom,  no  less  than 
the  kindergarten,  will  have  its  piano  for  song  and  opera. 
Then,  too,  until  his  classrooms  take  on  some  semblance  of 
habitableness  and  are  less  like  barns,  there  will  not  be  much 
chance  of  developing  the  highest  sense  of  beauty  in  the  stu¬ 
dent.  A  classroom  which  has  all  the  bareness,  ugliness,  and 
bad  ventilation  of  a  classroom  of  the  past,  with  or  without 
any  of  the  sanctity  of  age  and  hallowed  traditions,  is  a  poor 
place  to  cultivate  the  esthetic  sense. 

Now,  when  all  these  things  are  under  way;  when  our  eyes 
are  turned  from  history  and  toward  literature;  when  our 
selves  are  awake  to  impart,  to  train,  and  to  cultivate,  and  not 
to  cram;  when  we  have  such  aids  as  we  can  with  dignity 
and  profit  demand  as  part  of  our  equipment — what  still  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done?  Is  all  this  sufficient  to  teach  something 
to  those  who,  first  of  all,  have  only  a  very  languid  interest  and 
no  real  feeling  for  what  is  before  them,  and  who  have  been 
taught  from  the  first  that  the  main  business  of  a  college  is  to 
give  them  a  degree  that  has  a  material  value  in  the  world,  and 
that  to  get  that  degree  there  are  examinations  to  be  past  in 
literature  as  in  other  branches?  These  are  untrained,  help¬ 
less  souls  who  have  never  been  taught  to  see  a  great  thing 
which  is  in  the  world,  and  it  is  our  business  to  bring  that  thing 
before  them. 

Is  the  pessimism  of  the  view,  that  literature  can  not  be 
taught,  to  impede  progress  at  this  point  ?  Let  us  hope  not.  It 
seems  perfectly  reasonable  that  just  that  which  is  worth  while 
in  the  best  that  we  read  is  great  enough  and  human  enough 
to  make  a  very  wide  appeal,  if  presented  from  the  point  of 
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view  of  what  it  contains  and  not  of  what  its  relations  are  to 
X,  y,  and  z.  It  should  not  be  severed  from  life,  but  from  the 
letter.  Then,  even  after  allowance  is  made  for  the  natural 
and  expected  deficiencies  of  the  student,  it  will  be  found  that 
he  is  still  a  human  being  and  one  with  intelligence  and  soul. 
And  to  him  literature  must  appeal  or  it  is  not  literature.  To 
deny  this  is  to  deny  the  value  of  all  culture  and  to  reduce  life 
to  a  materialistic  basis.  Nor  ought  literature  be  considered 
as  something  merely  for  the  elect.  Its  very  essence  makes 
it  the  broadest  thing  in  the  curriculum,  and  so  it  should  be 
brought  home  not  only  to  the  rare  spirit  whom  one  meets  now 
and  again,  but  to  the  great  honest  mass  who  strive  today 
and  who  leave  the  college  to  make  the  America,  the  noble 
America,  of  tomorrow. 

To  make  an  understanding  possible,  to  awaken  a  sympathy 
in  many  who  have  never  imagined  that  so  great  a  phenomenon 
could  exist,  or  be  worth  while  if  it  did  exist,  is  the  task  before 
us.  It  is  a  matter  of  small  beginnings,  of  groping,  and  of 
many  disappointments.  It  means  a  giving  of  our  selves  to 
the  point  of  exhaustion;  it  means  a  complete  surrender  to  an 
ideal.  From  books  owned  and  cherished  by  our  students,  and 
not  borrowed  over-night  from  a  library,  we  must  expound  a 
large  and  vital  meaning  and  not  let  history  and  philology  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  what  the  college  needs  is  life  and  an 
advance  in  ideals.  Our  own  lives  must  correspond.  The  call 
of  the  centuries  thru  great  men,  the  great  universal  message 
of  life,  we  must  first  hear  and  then  tell. 


Butler  College 


George  Henry  Danton 


THE  LAGGARD 

Confronted  with  statistics  of  the  large  number  of  laggards 
in  the  public  schools,  the  schoolman  has  ever  been  disposed 
to  cry  Peccavi  and  to  cast  about  to  find  some  means  of  making 
the  curriculum  more  interesting.  The  belief  has  been  prev¬ 
alent  that  if  the  child  were  only  “  more  interested,”  he  would 
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cease  to  lag  behind  his  more  fortunate  companions.  The 
doctrine  of  interest  has  been  pushed  to  the  extreme,  as  being 
the  panacea  of  all  ills  pedagogic. 

But  another  set  of  statistics  has  come  pouring  in  and  the 
medical  man  has  had  his  innings.  For  example,  in  the  Weekly 
London  Times  for  December  2,  1910,  the  following  significant 
article  appeared  (Dr.  Newman  is  chief  medical  inspector  of 
the  Board  of  Education)  : 

“  It  may  be  stated  generally,  Dr.  Newman  tells  us,  that  in 
respect  to  the  6,000,000  children  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  of  England  and  Wales,  about  ten  per  cent,  of  them 
suffer  from  serious  defect  in  vision,  from  three  to  five  per  cent, 
suffer  from  defective  hearing,  one  to  three  per  cent,  have  sup¬ 
purating  ears,  eight  per  cent,  have  adenoids,  or  enlarged  tonsils, 
of  sufficient  degree  to  obstruct  the  nose  or  throat  and  to  require 
surgical  treatment,  20  to  40  per  cent,  suffer  from  extensive 
and  injurious  decay  of  the  teeth,  40  per  cent,  have  unclean 
heads,  about  one  per  cent,  are  affected  with  tuberculosis  of 
readily  recognizable  form,  and  half  to  two  per  cent,  are 
afflicted  with  heart  disease.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  this  formidable  category  of  disease  and  defect  means  a 
large  degree  of  suffering,  incapacity,  and  inefficiency;  and, 
under  several  of  the  heads,  the  Report  enters  into  details  con¬ 
cerning  both  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  and  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  bring  it  into 
subjection.  Such  details  are  given  with  regard  to  cleanliness, 
ringworm,  obstructions  of  the  nose  and  throat,  eye  and  ear 
troubles,  and  tuberculosis.  An  addendum  on  sanitation  is 
appended,  and  a  separate  section  is  devoted  to  dental  disease.” 

Assuming  with  due  regard  to  international  comity  that  the 
children  of  open-sport-lcving  England  and  Wales  are  on  the 
whole  as  healthy  as  our  own,  and  admitting  that  a  careful 
examination  of  six  million  subjects  is  sufficient  data  on  which 
to  build  a  theory,  we  find  that  about  one  child  in  ten  can  not 
see  well ;  about  one  in  twenty  can  not  hear  well ;  about  one  in 
twelve  can  not  breathe  well  or  speak  distinctly;  about  one  in 
three  has  bad  teeth,  and  almost  half  of  them  need  attention  on 
the  exterior  of  their  heads.  Commenting  editorially  on  this 
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report,  The  Times  calls  it,  “  A  public  document  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance.”  Rightly  interpreted,  it  should  exer¬ 
cise  a  profound  influence  on  future  educational  policies  of 
every  school  supervisor  in  this  country,  for,  tho  the  statis¬ 
tics  are  British,  in  all  probability  they  would  hold  true  with 
slight  variations  in  the  United  States. 

The  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample 
of  an  average  American  community,  and  it  has  the  added 
advantage  of  possessing  a  careful  set  of  statistics  covering  the 
point  in  discussion  more  or  less.  In  the  last  available  report 
of  the  Superintendent,  page  44,  the  statement  is  made  that 
more  than  one-eighth  of  the  school  money  was  spent  in  taking 
children  over  the  same  course  a  second  time.  Or,  about  one 
child  in  eight  failed  to  do  the  usual  and  ordinary  year’s  work 
during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1909. 

Table  ix,  same  report,  page  46,  undertakes  to  give  the  causes 
for  non-promotion  as  follows,  for  elementary  schools : 


Per  cent. 

All  non-promotions 


Irregjular  attendance . 13.86 

Physical  defects . 4.53 

Persona]  illness . 1.12 

Incapacity . 64.40 

Indifference . 13.36 

Other  causes . 2  73 


Assuming  that  the  captions  Incapacity  and  Indifference 
would  on  further  analysis  reveal  physical  conditions  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  six  million  children  examined  in 
England  and  Wales,  the  mystery  of  the  laggard  in  school  dis¬ 
appears.  We  are  told  that  the  philosopher  with  the  toothache 
is  no  longer  in  a  philosophic  mood,  and  it  seems  a  tair  inference 
that  the  brain  of  the  child  with  defective  teeth,  eyes,  ears, 
throat,  and  nose  must  be  equally  impermeable  to  ideas. 

The  surgeon’s  knife,  the  compulsory  bath  (administered 
instanter  on  the  premises  and  with  plenty  of  soap  and  water), 
the  eleemosynary  breakfast,  the  Juvenile  Court  fine  levied 
against  indifferent  parents,  and  “  stand  committed  till  paid  ” — 
these  are  the  ancillary  instrumentalities  of  educational  progress 
from  now  on.  Little  Johnnie’s  central  station  has  not  func- 
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tioned  well  because  his  outlying  wires  were  down  and  subject 
to  interference.  But  the  trouble  has  been  located  and  the  peda¬ 
gogic  repair  men  set  to  work  on  them. 

There  will,  however,  always  remain  a  certain  irreducible 
minimum  of  children  who  will  not  respond  to  any  therapeutic 
agencies  of  this  sort;  the  trouble  lies  deep  within  the  folds  of 
the  brain,  as  it  were,  rather  than  in  its  avenues  of  approach. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  atavism,  that  harking  back 
to  remote  ancestral  conditions  of  nomad  or  predatory  life  and 
recurrent  rebellion  against  the  narrow  and  artificial  routine  of 
modem  urban  life  with  its  arbitrary  restrictions  of  individual¬ 
ism  and  initiative. 

Taking  Cleveland  as  an  example,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
seven  children  are  doing  well,  but  the  eighth  child  is  ailing, 
pedagogically  speaking.  We  have  tried  home  remedies  by  the 
way  of  sweetening  up  the  program,  but  the  sick  child  remained 
sick.  We  have  now  called  in  the  doctor — not  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  Ph.D.  expert,  but  the  plain  medical  man — and  the  cook 
— and  the  bath  attendant.  The  usual  cycle  of  progress  has 
been  thus  completed  and  we  have  arrived  at  the  starting  point 
and  now  recognize  the  truth  of  the  ancient  dictum :  mens  sana 
in  cor  pore  sano.  The  schoolman  may  now  again  cry  Peccavi, 
and  add  that,  while  paying  attention  to  the  mens,  he  forgot  the 
corpus.  The  situation  may  be  epitomized  by  saying  that  the 
modern  pedagog  has  come  to  recognize  that  the  child  is  a 
child  and  not  a  machine :  a  small  human  being  subject  to  all  the 
ills  that  larger  human  beings  are  heir  to — a  wonderful  discov¬ 
ery  which  may  be  disguised  in  magniloquent  psychologic 
nomenclature,  but  the  fact  remains  that  a  child  is  a  child  for 
all  that,  and  can  not  be  expected  to  become  a  philosopher  while 
suffering  from  toothache,  an  artist  when  he  can  not  see,  a 
critic  when  he  can  not  hear,  a  logician  when  he  can  not  breathe 
in  comfort — any  and  all  shortened,  enriched,  and  sweetened 
programs  of  study  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

E.  L.  C.  Morse 

Phil  Sheridan  School 
Chicago,  III. 
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L’Enseignement  de  la  langue  frangaise— Par  Ferdinand  Brunot,  Pro- 
fesseur  d’Histoire  de  la  Langue  frangaise  a  I’Universite  de  Paris. 
Cours  de  Methodologie  professe  a  la  Faculte  des  lettres  de  Paris 
(1908-1909)  et  recueilli  par  N.  Bony,  Inspecteur  primaire.  Paris:  Li- 
brairie  Armand  Colin,  1909.  192  p.  2  fr. 

By  the  simple  process  of  substituting  equivalent  English 
examples  for  the  French  illustrations  cited  by  Professor 
Brunot,  this  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  problems  of  elemen¬ 
tary  instruction  in  language  can  be  made,  in  almost  every 
paragraph,  as  immediately  applicable  to  English  conditions 
as  it  is  to  French.  The  same  traditions,  the  same  limitations 
of  matter  and  of  method,  which  Professor  Brunot  describes 
in  this  book,  characterize  the  present-day  teaching  of  ele¬ 
mentary  English.  And  certainly  the  general  principles  which 
lie  back  of  all  of  Professor  Brunot’s  discussion  of  specific 
reforms  are  such  as  should  be  made  familiar  to  every  teacher 
of  English.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  true,  that  very  many  of 
our  teachers  of  language  must  themselves  first  become  stu¬ 
dents,  and  must  first  get  rid  of  their  present  burden  of  worn- 
out  linguistic  misinformation  and  tradition,  before  they  can 
begin  to  apply  such  sound  methods  of  language  instruction  as 
are  advocated  in  Professor  Brunot’s  book.  It  is  some  com¬ 
fort,  however,  to  observe  that  the  teachers  of  elementary 
French  seem  to  be  no  better  prepared  for  their  work  than 
are  the  teachers  of  elementary  English. 

The  principles  which  Professor  Brunot  would  have  applied 
in  the  instruction  of  French  children  in  their  native  tongue  are 
based  upon  the  conception  of  language  as  a  living  activity 
of  the  mind,  as  a  common  social  possession  which  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  society  should  acquire  and  use  as  fully  as  possible. 
The  two  ends  to  be  attained  in  the  teaching  of  the  elements 
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of  language  are,  first,  the  power  of  observing,  of  perceiving 
the  facts  of  language,  and,  second,  the  personal  appropriation 
and  use,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  of  the  facts  observed.  The 
pupil  must  make  definite  and  clear  in  his  own  mind  all  the  lin¬ 
guistic  experiences  he  is  to  receive,  and  of  course  must  be 
taught  to  extend  the  field  of  his  experience.  Yet  the  aim  of 
the  teaching  of  language  is  not  merely  the  observation  of 
fact,  but  the  use  of  the  facts  after  they  have  been  observed. 
In  attaining  these  ends,  there  is  only  one  sound  method  to 
be  followed,  and  that  is  the  method  of  starting  from  individ¬ 
ual  observations  and  of  proceeding  thence  to  more  general  con¬ 
clusions,  the  method  of  science  and  reality,  not  of  dogma  and 
theory.  Scholastic  logic,  says  Professor  Brunot,  driven  out 
of  every  other  position,  has  today  only  two  places  of  refuge 
left,  grammar  and  theology.  “  Chassons-la  de  chez  nous,” 

The  proof  of  these  principles  is,  of  course,  in  their  appli¬ 
cation.  Professor  Brunot  naturally  finds  no  justification  in 
the  use  of  elementary  grammar  as  a  means  to  mental  disci¬ 
pline  of  that  kind  which  consists  in  learning  paradigms  and 
exceptions,  what  we  might  call  the  multiplication  tables  of 
language.  Moreover,  the  old  dogmatic  definitions  must  go 
by  the  board.  The  usual  definitions  of  the  grammars  (and 
here  English  grammars  are  certainly  no  better  than  the 
French)  are  not  only  demonstrably  inadequate  or  wrong  in 
many  instances,  but  they  are  wrong  fundamentally  and  in 
spirit.  They  are  accepted  in  the  spirit  of  an  autocratic  au¬ 
thority,  and  in  their  origins  they  are  the  result  of  endeavors 
to  reduce  language  to  hard  and  fast  logical  categories.  Lan¬ 
guage,  however,  is  too  complex,  too  living,  to  permit  of  such 
treatment.  Logic  is  a  creation  of  language,  and  must  always 
remain  inadequate  to  comprehend  its  creator.  Professor 
Brunot,  for  reasons  of  this  nature,  advocates  not  the  learning 
of  the  so-called  definitions  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  of  other 
logical  generalizations,  but  the  use  of  the  traditional  ter¬ 
minology  merely  as  tags  or  names  for  the  various  functions 
which  words  perform  and  which  have  been  observed  in  the 
processes  of  actual  speech.  Every  teacher  will  realize  what  a 
saving  of  hair-splitting  discussion  such  a  common-sense 
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method  as  this  must  bring  about.  In  a  sentence  like,  “  Give 
him  an  ell,  and  he  will  take  a  yard,”  what  shall  we  do  with 
“  Give  ”  ?  It  looks  like  an  imperative,  but  certainly  is  not 
one.  As  soon  as  we  realize  the  impossibility  of  a  fixt  classi¬ 
fication  of  words  according  to  a  formal  definition,  we  pay 
very  little  attention  to  looks,  but  find  our  principles  of  classi¬ 
fication  in  something  more  vital. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  way.  Professor  Brunot  takes  up  the 
question  of  what  he  calls  the  “  superstition  of  the  proposition.” 
This  is  another  of  our  heritages  from  the  day  when  gram¬ 
mar  and  logic  were  two  sister  arts.  According  to  this  “  su¬ 
perstition,”  grammar  in  its  analysis  of  language  fills  out  the 
inadequacies  and  imperfections  of  practical  speech.  A  kind 
of  ideal  perfect  language  is  supposed,  in  which  all  statements 
are  made  in  complete  syllogistic  form,  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of  grammar  to  ”  supply  ”  these  arts  which  are  “  understood  ” 
in  our  poor  imperfect  human  speech.  If  you  ask  by  whom 
they  are  “understood,”  the  answer  is  that  they  are  under¬ 
stood  in  the  theory  of  grammar,  in  some  mysterious  region 
which  the  mind  of  the  mere  user  of  language,  no  matter  how 
effective  or  skilful  he  may  be,  never  penetrates.  Such  theories 
suppose  an  entire  misconception  of  the  nature  of  language, 
for  if  we  must  analyze  language  at  all,  the  obvious  thing  to  do 
is  to  analyze  what  is  given  in  the  linguistic  consciousness.  It 
can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  what  we  need  in  the 
teaching  of  grammar  is  not  definitions,  and  not  theories  based 
on  definitions,  but  the  observation  of  the  facts  of  speech  them¬ 
selves,  with  inferences  drawn  from  these  facts  leading  to  their 
practical  use.  This  means,  as  Professor  Brunot  points  out, 
that  what  we  should  be  really  concerned  with  in  elementary 
instruction  is  the  teaching  of  language  and  not  of  grammar. 
The  knowledge  of  language  consists  not  in  learning  paradigms 
and  rules  and  exceptions,  but,  “  on  the  one  hand,  it  consists 
in  being  able  to  read  or  hear  what  another  has  written  or  said 
without  losing  any  of  his  thought,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
being  able  to  express  our  own  thought,  whether  in  speech  or 
writing,  in  such  a  way  that  none  of  it  escapes  the  person 
for  whom  it  is  intended  ”  (p.  55). 
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Many  interesting  points  are  raised  in  the  further  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  conception  of  the  study  of  language.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  question  of  the  historical  method  as  applied  to  the 
teaching  of  elementary  language,  Professor  Brunot  takes  the 
eminently  sensible  position  that  in  most  instances  it  is  better 
for  the  teacher  to  keep  his  historical  learning  for  his  own 
illumination  than  to  attempt  to  impart  it  to  his  pupils.  As 
a  means  of  acquiring  confidence  and  definiteness  in  his  own 
opinions,  historical  training  is  absolutely  necessary'  for  the 
teacher;  but  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  historical  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  merely  learning  and  serves  no  immediate 
helpful  purpose  has  no  place  in  the  teaching  of  younger 
students. 

Several  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  Professor 
Brunot’s  book  are  those  which  discuss  the  question  of  spell¬ 
ing.  French  spelling,  if  not  quite  as  bad  as  English,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  need  of  reform,  and  in  the  vigorous  campaign  which 
is  now  under  way  in  France,  Professor  Brunot  has  been  a 
leader  doubly  qualified,  by  scholarship  and  by  experience  in 
the  practical  problems  of  language  instruction,  to  give  helpful 
counsel.  It  hardly  need  to  be  said  that  Professor  Brunot  is 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  reform  of  French  orthography,  and 
also  in  favor  of  thus  incidentally  removing  orthography  from 
the  absurdly  important  place  which  it  now  occupies  as  a  test 
of  education. 

The  later  chapters  of  the  book  are  taken  up  with  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  questions  of  language  in  the  broader  sense,  such 
questions  as  the  extension  of  the  pupil’s  vocabulary,  his  read¬ 
ing,  his  writing,  and  the  expression  of  his  ideas  in  general. 
The  same  good  sense  and  moderation  are  shown  thruout  these 
discussions,  and  the  same  high  standard  of  the  purpose  in  the 
teaching  of  language  is  maintained.  The  teaching  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  language  is  indeed,  as  Professor  Brunot  and  every 
intelligent  teacher  conceives  it,  the  teaching  of  life.  The  good 
teacher  does  not  teach  merely  dictionary  words,  or  definitions 
of  parts  of  speech,  or  mood,  or  tense,  but  he  teaches  the 
thought  and  feeling  which  make  language  real.  How  can  a 
stupid  teacher  convey  to  a  pupil  the  meaning  of  a  word  like 
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“  genial,”  or,  a  task  even  more  difficult,  the  meaning  of  words 
like  “  charity  ”  and  “  honor  ”  ?  The  teaching  of  language, 
rightly  conceived,  is  the  teaching  of  life  and  intelligence;  but 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  realizing  this  ideal  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  teacher  himself  must  first  be  alive  and 
intelligent  before  he  can  teach  others  to  be  so.  By  all  means, 
however,  let  us  have  a  good  method  with  bad  instruction, 
rather  than  a  bad  method  and  bad  instruction.  The  standard 
which  Professor  Brunot  sets  is  high,  but  not  too  high  even 
for  the  beginnings  of  elementary  instruction  in  language.  It 
can  be  only  partially  realized  under  the  best  of  conditions, 
but  the  main  thing  is  to  start  the  student  at  any  rate  in  the 
right  direction. 

George  Philip  Krapp 

Columbia  University 


Philosophy  of  the  enlightenment — By  John  Grier  Hibben,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1910.  xii4-3ii  P-  $1.50. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  first  of  a  new  series  on  the  Epochs 
of  philosophy,  to  be  edited  by  Professor  Hibben.  “  The  aim 
of  the  series  ...  is  to  present  the  significant  features  of 
philosophical  thought  in  the  chief  periods  of  its  development.” 
The  series  is  to  contain  thirteen  volumes,  covering  the  most 
important  philosophical  movements  from  the  beginning  of 
Greek  philosophy  to  the  idealistic  movement  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  authors  of  the  several  volumes  are  specialists 
in  the  periods  upon  which  they  write.  They  represent  most 
of  the  leading  universities  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
One  other  volume  in  the  series  has  already  appeared,  that  on 
Stoic  and  Epicurean,  by  R.  D.  Hicks,  fellow  and  late  lecturer. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  present  volume  is  a  very  simple,  clear,  and  readable 
presentation  of  the  central  ideas  of  the  philosophy  of  the  en¬ 
lightenment;  and  it  not  only  presents  in  excellent  form  the 
central  ideas,  but  it  gives  also  a  very  well  defined  and  vivid  im¬ 
pression  of  the  spirit  of  that  age. 

The  history  of  the  movement  is  traced  from  Locke  to  Kant. 
A  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  each  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
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of  the  period,  and  the  less  important  thinkers  receive  due  at¬ 
tention  in  chapters  which  sum  up  different  phases  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  A  chapter  on  the  materialistic  movement  in  England 
and  France  deals  with  the  men  and  the  doctrines  which  owe 
most  to  Locke.  Another  chapter  on  the  conflict  of  typical 
philosophical  influences  in  Germany  traces  the  development 
from  Leibnitz  to  Kant.  The  introductory  chapter  on  the  age 
of  the  enlightenment  calls  attention  to  the  more  important 
characteristics  of  that  age,  and  presents  in  brief  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  characteristic  ideas  from  their  first  clear  statement 
in  the  Essay  concerning  the  human  understanding,  to  their  ab¬ 
sorption  and  correction  in  the  critical  philosophy. 

The  age  is  described  as  one  in  which  free  inquiry  and  the 
appeal  to  reason  took  the  place  of  veneration  for  tradition  and 
authority.  Dogmatism  in  theology  and  speculation  in  meta¬ 
physics  were  alike  objects  of  attack.  “  There  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  ...  to  make  a  common-sense  view  of  things  every¬ 
where  prevail.”  Every  man  was  to  examine  things  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  own  consciousness,  and  by  the  light  of  his  own 
mind.  Nevertheless,  inquiry  in  this  age  “  lacked  penetra¬ 
tion,  and  while  moving  freely  and  thoroly  in  a  careful  surface 
investigation,  it  was  never  able  to  fathom  and  explore  the 
lower  depths  of  thought.” 

The  nature  of  thought,  the  theory  of  knowledge,  was  a  cen¬ 
tral  subject  of  interest.  Professor  Hibben  finds  the  study  of 
this  age  valuable  not  only  as  furnishing  the  basis  for  an  his¬ 
torical  study  of  the  theory  of  knowledge,  but  also  as  a  type 
of  great  thought  movements  in  general.  He  finds  it  repre¬ 
senting  the  three  stages  which  Hegel  found  in  every  phase  of 
historical  development.  Locke’s  empiricism  was  criticized 
by  Berkeley,  the  idealist,  by  Hume,  the  sceptic,  by  Leibnitz, 
the  rationalist.  Rousseau,  in  his  philosophy  of  feeling,  repre¬ 
sented  a  position  opposed  both  to  empiricism  and  to  its  critics. 
In  Kant  we  find  empiricism  superseded  by  the  critical  philos¬ 
ophy  which  attempts  to  combine  the  truth  contained  in  em¬ 
piricism  with  the  truth  to  be  found  in  rationalism.  Professor 
Hibben  finds  a  similar  development  in  ethics  from  a  Hedonism 
which  presents  itself  in  various  forms  to  a  type  of  ethics  in 
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which  the  keynote  is  the  categorical  imperative.  In  religion 
the  development  is  from  deism  thru  atheism  to  that  deeper 
view  of  religion  for  which  Kant  stands.  In  political  philoso¬ 
phy  the  individualism  of  Locke  appears  in  an  extreme  form 
in  the  French  revolution,  and  is  followed  by  a  doctrine  in 
which  the  central  principle  is,  that  every  man  should  always 
be  regarded  as  an  end  and  never  as  a  means. 

Professor  Hibben’s  treatment  of  the  various  men  and 
doctrines  is  very  objective,  and  for  the  most  part  very  sympa¬ 
thetic.  The  author  of  the  Logic  of  Hegel  can  not,  of  course, 
take  the  same  attitude  toward  some  of  these  thinkers  as  would 
be  taken  by  a  realist,  for  example,  but  his  treatment  is  thruout 
eminently  fair. 

A  reader  may  occasionally  find  something  to  criticize  in 
one  or  another  of  the  chapters ;  one  may  object,  perhaps,  that 
the  paradoxes  of  Berkeley’s  philosophy  have  been  softened 
a  little  more  than  was  necessary,  or  that  the  suggested  sim¬ 
ilarity  between  the  standards  of  Locke  and  Descartes  is 
slightly  misleading,  or  that  the  doctrine  that,  in  the  beautiful 
object  the  universal  shines  thru  the  phenomenon,  is  not  ob¬ 
vious  in  the  esthetics  of  Kant.  But  these,  after  all,  are  points 
upon  which  a  difference  of  opinion  is  not  impossible.  The 
book  as  a  whole  is  a  distinct  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject. 

Adam  Leroy  Jones 

Columbia  University 


College  algebra— By  Schuyler  C.  Davisson,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Indiana  University.  New  York  ;  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1910.  xiv-l-243  p. 

$1.50  net. 

The  author  of  this  new  college  algebra  purposes  to  treat 
the  algebra  of  the  first  year  in  college.  The  text  does  not  treat 
more  than  the  subjects  required  for  advanced  algebra  (b) 
by  the  College  Entrance  Board.  This  is  what  is  commonly 
considered  the  ground  to  be  covered  in  about  thirty  periods  in 
the  first  year  of  college.  The  size  of  the  book  at  first  glance 
seems  far  too  large  for  such  a  length  of  time.  Closer  exami¬ 
nation,  however,  shows  that  the  paper  is  twice  as  heavy  as 
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that  of  some  texts,  and  that  college  algebra  proper  begins  only 
on  page  148.  Omitting  chapter  xviii  on  “  Logarithms,”  this 
leaves  only  seventy-nine  pages,  which  with  portions  of  chap¬ 
ters  iv,  vi,  and  x,  may  properly  be  treated. 

The  chief  new  feature  introduced  is  that  of  considerable 
attention  to  and  drill  in  translation  exercises.  This  feature  is 
desirable.  Algebra  is  too  frequently  taught  as  a  purely  de¬ 
ductive  science,  and  a  collection  of  methods  of  handling  alge¬ 
braic  expressions.  All  students  gain  much,  if  not  most,  from 
their  course  in  algebra  by  constant  drill  in  expressing  mathe¬ 
matical  truth  in  proper  English  and  in  putting  into  understand¬ 
able  mathematical  language  the  conditions  of  a  “  word  prob¬ 
lem,” — by  translating  mathematics  into  English  and  English 
into  mathematics,  as  I  usually  put  it. 

Chapter  iv,  on  “  Factorization  of  rational  integral  func¬ 
tions,”  also  chapter  vi,  on  “  Determinants,”  makes  gratifying 
use  of  the  factor  theorem.  See  in  particular  page  97.  The 
method  of  factoring  suggested  at  end  of  page  50  should  be 
made  general,  to  apply  to  factoring  ax-\-bx-\-c.  Chapter  iv,  I 
think,  could  be  greatly  improved  by  introducing  synthetic  divi¬ 
sion  on  page  54,  instead  of  on  page  213.  Exercise  18,  page  55, 
suggests  a  method  of  factoring  that  may  well  be  emphasized 
by  at  least  a  further  statement. 

Chapter  v,  on  “  Equations,”  may  easily  be  improved.  Exer¬ 
cise  13,  page  83,  should  have  x^  for  .r’.  This  is  an  annoying 
misprint  because  the  function  as  printed  is  discust  in  other 
respects  in  the  context. 

In  the  title  of  chapter  vii,  I  would  suggest  as  for  by.  In 
fact,  by  conveys  no  meaning  in  its  setting  there.  It  seems  to 
me  useless  and  undesirable  to  set  up  an  elaborate  substitution 
as  on  page  iii,  when  the  real  nature  of  the  solution  can  be 
made  clear  without  it.  For  example,  by  adding  twice  the 
second  equation  to  the  first,  we  obtain  (•3^+y)^-t-3(^+y)  ~ 
18=0;  whence,  [•^H"y-3]=o.  Manipulations  of 

this  sort  will  strengthen  the  pupils  to  see  standard  forms  in 
more  complicated  expressions.  Such  ability  is  of  great  value 
later.  The  last  five  exercises  of  this  chapter  seem  to  have  been 
gathered  from  a  promiscuous  lot  in  the  wastebasket  to  fill  out 
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page  1 1 7.  Here  is  found  the  most  glaring  example  of  lack 
of  care  in  selection  and  arrangement  of  exercises. 

Many  colleges  not  of  the  first  grade,  in  which  considerable 
time  is  given  to  elements  of  algebra,  may  find  it  very  con¬ 
venient  to  use  a  text  like  the  one  before  us,  because  an  abrupt 
change  for  the  pupils  to  this  text  will  come  as  a  surprise  and 
a  revelation;  it  will  enable  the  teacher  easily  to  show  the 
students  that  there  is  much  to  be  learned,  and  much  to  be 
gained,  by  a  careful  study  of  mathematical  language. 


Secondary  school  mathematics,  Book  I — By  Robert  L.  Short  and  William 
H.  Elson.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1910.  viii+182  p.  $1.00. 

It  would  be  a  happy  day  for  a  schoolboy  when  he  should 
receive  such  a  book  as  the  attractive,  little  volume  before  me; 
and  the  pleasure  w^ould  increase  from  day  to  day  as  he  runs 
off  to  school  with  it  in  his  pocket  to  have  more  of  its  sug¬ 
gestive,  interesting  contents  shown  to  him,  directing  his  mind 
to  the  mathematics  permeating  all  his  little  world  of  thought 
and  action. 

The  preface  and  note  “  For  the  teacher,”  condense  in  two 
pages  a  great  fund  of  good,  healthy  pedagogy.  The  text  itself 
was  manifestly  written  by  authors  who  have  made  books 
before,  and  who  have  kept  abreast  the  very  latest  ideas  and 
methods  that  have  been  thoroly  tried  and  found  good  within 
the  past  ten  years.  The  text  gets  away  from  the  beaten  track 
into  a  comparatively  new  field.  Like  men  ahead  of  their  time, 
the  book  may  not  be  so  widely  accepted  and  appreciated  for 
a  while.  Later,  there  may  appear  even  better  kindred  books, 
when  men  have  become  thoroly  awake  to  the  need  of  live, 
humanizing  mathematics  in  secondary  schools.  This  is  a  good 
book  of  the  new  sort. 

Until  adjustments  are  made,  it  may  be  somewhat  difficult 
to  prepare  pupils  for  college  entrance  examinations  by  teach¬ 
ing  them  “  mathematics  ”  instead  of  arithmetic  and  algebra 
and  geometry  as  is  the  prevailing  custom. 

Charles  C.  Grove 

Columbia  University 
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Education  in  sexual  physiology  and  hygiene :  A  physician’s  message — By 
Philip  Zenner,  Professor  of  Neurology  in  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University^of  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati :  The  Robert  Clarke  Company, 
1910.  126  p.  $1.00  net. 

The  message  of  the  physician — and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
extreme  importance  to  the  parent  and  teacher,  and  to  the 
public  at  large — concerns  the  dangerous  situation  brought 
about  by  the  increasing  prevalence  of  infectious  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  consequent  need  of  disseminating  suitable 
information,  and  of  engendering  a  rational  attitude  in  the 
young,  in  regard  to  matters  of  sex.  The  question  is,  how  and 
by  whom  shall  this  education  be  directed?  Society  can  not 
afford  to  leave  it  to  the  parent,  for  parents  are  notoriously 
delinquent  at  just  this  point.  It  will  be  necessary  to  utilize 
the  schools  for  reaching  the  children  before  and  during 
adolescence.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  easy  for  the  schools 
to  undertake  this  task,  since  it  needs  to  be  performed  very 
judiciously.  To  avoid  an  atmosphere  of  morbid  fear  on  the 
one  side  and  of  pruriency  on  the  other,  and  to  impart  just  the 
amount  and  quality  of  instruction  that  shall  lead  to  the  desired 
result,  demands  a  well-trained  and  well-poised  teacher.  It  is 
the  merit  of  this  little  book  that  it  presents  the  results  of 
some  actual  and  successful  experiments  towards  the  solution 
of  this  knotty  problem.  The  first  experiment  is  one  carried 
out  by  the  author,  in  collaboration  with  a  lady  physician,  in 
the  upper  classes  of  one  of  the  grammar  schools  of  Cincinnati. 
The  experiment  consisted  in  calling  in  these  two  physicians 
to  give  talks  separately  to  the  boys  and  to  the  girls.  The  girls, 
as  was  necessary,  received  a  more  extended  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion;  the  boys,  after  a  few  talks  on  other  matters  of  hygiene, 
received  just  one  talk  on  matters  of  sex.  The  result 
of  the  experiment,  as  shown  in  the  attitude  of  the 
children,  was  apparently  excellent,  and  went  far  to 
show  that  the  problem  might  be  solved  by  aid  of 
the  physician.  But  some  instruction  in  matters  pertaining 
to  sex  may  very  properly  be  given  to  younger  children,  since 
their  curiosity  is  awakened  as  early  as  the  age  of  eight,  and  is 
bound  to  gratify  itself  by  some  means.  Experience  cited  by 
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the  author  goes  to  show  that  such  instruction  can  successfully 
be  imparted  in  a  school  course  in  natural  history,  since  the 
reproductive  function  is  best  studied,  along  with  other  func¬ 
tions,  in  plants,  insects,  fishes,  birds,  as  well  as  mammals;  and 
the  significance  of  the  home  can  be  brought  into  line  with 
these  studies.  These  are  the  principal  suggestions  of  the  book. 
There  are  also  two  informing  “  Talks  to  College  Boys,”  in 
’which  the  facts  of  the  present  situation,  as  regards  venereal 
disease,  are  more  fully  explained. 

R.  S.  Woodworth 


,  Columbia  University 
r  '■ 


To  the  many  books  of  reference  now  available  for  readers 
and  students  has  been  added  The  American  year  book,  edited 
by  S.  N.  D.  North,  formerly  Supervisor  of  the  United  States 
Census.  The  year  book  contains  a  large  amount  of  important 
material,  well  ordered  and  arranged  by  scholars  of  importance. 
The  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  shelves.  (New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1911.  865  p.) 

The  very  important  World  Missionary  Conference  held  at 
Edinburgh  in  1910  called  out  papers  and  discussions  of  un¬ 
usual  significance.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  of  this  Conference  appointed  to 
deal  with  Education  in  relation  to  the  Christianization  of 
national  life.  It  is  impossible  in  a  mere  note  to  do  justice 
to  the  contents  of  a  book  that  ought  to  be  carefully  studied, 
not  only  by  educationists,  but  by  sociologists  and  publicists 
generally.  (New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  1911.  471 

P-) 

A  more  than  usually  important  textbook  is  Introduction  to 
political  science,  by  Professor  Gettell  of  Trinity  College.  The 
author  deals  with  the  fundamental  conceptions  and  facts  of 
sovereignty,  liberty,  and  law,  and  presents  in  carefully  ordered 
form  his  view  of  the  organization  of  government  and  the  ends 
for  which  the  state  exists.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1911.  421 
p.  $2.00. ) 

Sir  Philip  Magnus,  who  represents  London  University  in 
Parliament,  has  brought  together  in  one  stout  volume,  with 
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the  title  Educational  aims  and  efforts,  a  number  of  reports  and 
addresses.  They  all  reflect  the  author’s  wide  knowledge  and 
good  practical  sense.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1910.  288  p.  $2.25.) 

There  are  not  wanting  signs  that  a  great  many  persons  are 
in  search  of  assistance  and  guidance  in  the  making  of  speeches. 
Books  of  this  tyjre  keep  coming  from  the  press  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  rapidity.  The  last  to  reach  us  is  The  speech  for  special 
occasions,  edited  by  Miss  Knapp  of  Goucher  College  and  Dr. 
French  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  (New  York :  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1911.  398  p.  $1.10.) 

Not  so  very  far  removed  from  the  book  just  named,  altho 
more  formal  and  academic,  is  Argumentation  and  debate,  by 
Professors  Denney  and  Duncan  of  Ohio  State  University,  and 
Mr.  McKinney  of  the  New  York  Bar.  (New  York:  Ameri¬ 
can  Book  Company,  1911.  400  p.  $1.25.) 

In  his  Wider  use  of  the  school  plant,  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Perry 
publishes  a  report  by  him  for  the  Sage  Foundation.  It  brings- 
together  a  large  amount  of  suggestive  material  that  school 
superintendents  ought  to  be  familiar  with.  (New  York  Chari¬ 
ties  Publication  Committee,  1910.  421  p.  $1.25.) 

An  interesting  translation  from  the  Spanish  is  offered  in 
Modern  theories  of  criminology,  by  Bernaldo  de  Quiros.  The 
work  is  almost  encyclopedic  in  conception  and  execution.  The 
whole  field  of  criminal  science  is  outlined.  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  1911.  248  p.  $4.00.) 

In  the  same  series  appears  a  translation  of  Gross’s  Criminal 
psychology,  one  of  the  best  known  European  treatises  on 
the  subject.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1911.  514  p.. 

$5.00.) 

The  first  thing  we  notice  about  the  Nezv  geographies  by 
Professors  Tarr  and  McMurry  is  that  physically  they  repre¬ 
sent  a  distinct  advance  in  bookmaking.  The  illustrations  and. 
maps  are  unusually  good,  and  the  whole  geographical  treat¬ 
ment  is  modern  and  complete.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1910.) 

A  good  companion  volume  to  the  above,  at  least  so  far  as 
physical  geography  is  concerned,  is  Tarr’s  Laboratory  manual 
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of  physical  geography.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1910.  362  p.  $1.25.) 

Travels  through  Bookland  is  certainly,  as  the  title  page 
states,  a  new  and  original  plan  for  reading.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  a  very  elaborate  selection  for  children  of  the  best  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  world.  The  selection  has  been  made  with  astonish¬ 
ing  skill,  and  we  believe  that  the  ten  volumes  will  find  a  wel¬ 
come  place  on  the  bookshelves  of  many  a  family  where  the 
children  really  wish  to  read  what  is  worth  while.  (Chicago: 
Thompson  Publishing  Company,  1910.  10  vols.) 

In  his  American  zvritcrs  of  today,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Vedder 
has  collected  a  series  of  short  essays  on  a  score  of  well-known 
American  men  and  women  of  letters.  (New  York:  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  191 1.  3-^6  p.  $1.50.) 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  handsome  little  volume  which 
contains  the  Soliloquies  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  version  of  Miss 
Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland.  This  translation  may  well  rescue 
what  should  be  a  classic  from  relative  obscurity.  (Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1910.  180  p.  $1.50.) 

The  delivery  of  the  Kennedy  lectures  for  1910  gave  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Seager  of  Columbia  University  an  opportunity  of  which 
he  availed  himself  with  great  skill  to  present  a  program  of  so¬ 
cial  reform.  His  lectures  are  now  published  with  the  title  Social 
insurance,  and  include  a  discussion  of  industrial  accidents,  both 
as  to  their  prevention  and  as  to  compensation  therefor,  the 
unemployed,  and  old  age  pensions.  The  volume  is  one 
which  can  not  be  neglected  by  any  student  of  contempo¬ 
rary  politics.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1910. 
175  p.  $1.00.) 

Industrial  studies:  United  States  is  the  title  of  a  book 
by  Miss  Allen  of  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  State  Normal  School, 
to  be  used  by  pupils  in  secondary  schools  with  a  view  to  inter¬ 
esting  them  in  the  industrial  development  of  the  nation.  (Bos¬ 
ton:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1911.  335  p.  65c.) 

Dr.  Super  of  Ohio  University  has  prepared  an  interesting 
and  useful  edition  of  the  three  treatises  by  Plutarch  under 
the  title  Plutarch  on  education.  The  wisdom  of  an  older 
world  than  ours  is  gracefully  preserved  in  these  pages,  and  will 
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repay  study  and  stimulate  reflection.  (Syracuse:  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  1910.  200  p.  $1.00.) 

Mr.  Arthur  Fairbanks’s  Handbook  of  Greek  religion  is  a 
credit  to  American  scholarship.  It  is  admirably  done,  and 
rests  upon  the  firm  basis  of  the  real  sources.  As  a  piece  of 
bookmaking,  the  volume  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  (New  York: 
The  American  Book  Company,  1910.  384  p.  $1.50.) 

Bevan’s  Stories  from  British  history  will  provide  a  capital 
reading  book  for  young  children,  and  the  brightly  colored  illus¬ 
trations  will  both  delight  their  eyes  and  appeal  to  their  imagi¬ 
nations.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1910.  260  p.  50c.) 

The  same  publishers  have  issued  two  delightful  books  in 
Cox’s  Beozvitlf  and  his  Knight  of  King  Arthur's  court.  Both 
volumes  give  charming  glimpses  of  early  English  literature 
and  life.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1910.  90,  95  p.  50c. 
each. ) 

A  careful  and  thoughtful  discussion  of  literary  study,  its 
methods  and  its  aims,  is  offered  by  Mr.  John  S.  Welch  in  his 
Literature  in  the  school.  (New  York:  Silv'er,  Burdett  &  Co., 
1911.  236  p.  $1.25.) 

A  beautiful  edition  of  the  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis 
has  been  brought  out  by  Dr.  Mather  of  Harvard  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hewitt  of  Wesleyan  University.  One  can  not  help 
observing,  however,  particularly  in  view  of  the  recent  article 
published  in  this  Review  on  The  changed  spirit  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  that  the  text  occupies  224  pages,  and  the  apparatus  and 
vocabulary  nearly  300.  (American  Book  Company,  1911. 
516  p.  $1.50.) 

Students  of  Dante  will  be  interested  in  the  new  translation 
of  Flamini’s  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Divine  Comedy, 
which  is  complete  and  exceedingly  helpful.  (Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co.,  191 1.  146  p.  $1.25.) 

A  thoroly  readable  translation  of  The  Nibelungcnlicd  with 
introduction  and  notes  has  been  made  by  Professor  Shumway 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany,  1911.  320  p.  $2.00.) 

Those  persons  who  are  anxious  to  know  how  state  socialism 
works  in  New  Zealand  will  find  a  large  amount  of  information 
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on  the  subject  sympathetically  presented  in  the  book  entitled 
State  socialism  in  New  Zealand,  by  Professor  Le  Rossignol  of 
the  University  of  Denver  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Stewart,  a  member 
of  the  New  Zealand  bar.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.,  1911.  31 1  p.  $1.50.) 

Professor  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  of  Columbia  University 
has  fortunately  preserved  in  permanent  form  the  capital  ad¬ 
dress  made  by  him  at  the  opening  of  the  last  academic  year 
at  Columbia,  under  the  title  Huxley  and  education.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1910.  50c.) 

One  rejoices  at  any  new  and  competent  treatment  of  the 
philosopher  Kant.  The  Kantian  literature  is  again  on  the  in¬ 
crease  in  Europe,  and  we  are  delighted  to  see  a  volume  on  Kant 
by  Professor  Wenley  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  is  a 
vigorous  and  sympathetic  presentation  of  a  vitally  important 
subject.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1910.  301  p. 

The  Abbe  Klein  is  always  assured  a  careful  reading  in  the 
United  States.  His  last  book  entitled  L’Amcriqiie  de  Demain 
abounds  in  careful  observation  and  wise  and  sympathetic 
reflection.  It  is  much  more  than  an  ordinary  book  of  travel, 
and  should  be  read  as  such.  (Paris:  Librairie  Plon,  1910. 
320  p.  3f.5oc.) 

Farm  friends  and  farm  foes,  by  Dr.  Weed  of  the  Lowell 
(Mass.)  State  Normal  School,  will  help  beginners  to  under¬ 
stand  rural  conditions  and  lay  a  foundation  for  a  more  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  agriculture.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1910. 
334  P-) 

Davenport’s  Domesticated  animals  and  plants  is  rather  over 
the  heads  of  young  people,  but  adults  will  find  it  a  good  book 
to  which  to  turn  for  information  on  a  great  many  things  that 
ought  to  be  familiar,  but  are  not.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1910. 
320  p.  $1.25.) 

We  rejoice  to  see  a  new  and  second  English  edition  of  the 
famous  Hebrew  Grammar,  by  Gesenius,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  enlarged,  by  the  late  Professor  Kautsch  of  Halle.  This 
is  the  one  indispensable  book  for  the  beginner  in  Hebrew.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  Oxford  edition  is  ideal  in  typog- 
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raphy  and  form.  (Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press,  1910. 
596  p.  $5.25.) 

In  An  illustrated  guide  to  the  flowering  plants  will  be  found 
a  book  of  the  type  of  the  old-fashioned  general  botany,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  student  or  observ^er  may  identify  any  of  the 
flowering  plants  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England 
states.  (New  York:  Dodd,  ^lead  &  Co.,  1910.  748  p. 

$2.50.) 

A  most  beautiful  volume  is  the  first  issue  in  a  new  series  to 
be  entitled  Filosofi  Italian!.  It  is  the  Dc  rerum  natiira,  by  Ber- 
nardini  Telesii.  The  editor's  work  is  done  with  scrupulous 
care  and  fine  scholarly  appreciation.  We  are  glad  to  call  the 
attention  of  American  students  of  philosophy  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  series.  (Modena:  A.  F.  Formiggini,  1910.  322  p. 

7L.50.) 

The  English  student  will  find  exceedingly  useful  the  Italian 
grammar  by  N.  Orlandi.  The  arrangement  of  material  is 
particularly  good.  (Siena:  Tip.  Sociale,  1910.  371  p.  7L.) 

Hellas  is  the  title  of  a  Greek  reading  book  by  Stephen  Haupt. 
The  selections  are  representative  and  carefully  made,  and  the 
volume  of  annotations  reflects  the  best  modern  German  scholar¬ 
ship.  (Leipzig:  G.  Freytag,  1910.  2  vols.  245,  286  p.) 

W^e  have  received  from  the  Macmillan  Company  a  dozen 
delightful  books  in  the  two  series  known  as  Siepmann  Ele¬ 
mentary  German  Series  and  Siepmann  Advanced  French  Se¬ 
ries.  The  books  are  light  and  easy  to  hold,  and  are  to  be 
highly  commended  for  school  and  private  reading.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1910.  35c.  each.) 

Written  English,  by  Professor  Erskine  of  ColumlDia  Univer¬ 
sity,  can  easily  be  carried  in  the  pocket  while  the  contents  are 
being  made  ready  to  be  carried  in  the  head.  (New  York :  The 
Century  Co.,  1910.  70  p.  40c.) 


XI 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray  of  Oxford,  in 

What  Constitutes  speaking  on  the  late  Professor  Butcher  be- 
.a  Scholar?  i  o 

fore  the  Academic  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Literary  Society  in  London,  asked  the  question  what  are  the 
marks  of  a  scholar.  He  answered  his  own  question  by  saying 
that  “  we  judge  a  scholar,  not  by  his  output  of  books,  not 
by  his  new  discoveries,  not  by  his  weight  of  brute  learning. 
We  judge  him  by  something  that  he  is,  and  by  a  particular 
ser\  ice  that  he  thereby  renders  to  the  world.  What  that 
service  is  may  be  a  little  hard  to  describe.  I  have  sometimes 
tried  to  put  it  to  myself  in  this  way.  It  seems  that  humanity, 
in  the  vast  and  checkered  journey  on  which  it  labors,  from 
a  dimly-discerned  beginning  to  an  unsurmised  goal,  is  un¬ 
willing  to  lose  the  lessons  of  its  experience  or  the  mere  charm 
of  its  memories;  above  all,  it  wishes,  thru  the  ordinary 
slough  of  living,  thru  the  many  troughs  of  the  wave,  to 
keep  as  far  as  may  be  still  vivid  and  undying  the  highest 
moments  of  its  past  life.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  best  life  of  Greece  represents  one  of  those  highest 
moments.  The  business  to  which  the  world  has  set  us  Greek 
scholars  is  to  see  that  it  does  not  die.  And  how  is  that  to 
be  done?  Some  erudition  is,  of  course,  necessary;  some 
■originality  of  thought  and  certainly  abundant  freshness  of 
feeling.  But  the  main  and  the  most  testing  duty  that  is 
laid  upon  us  is  that  of  living  again  in  understanding  and 
imagination  the  great  hours  that  have  once  been  lived;  to 
live  them  again,  and  so  to  comprehend  and  to  interpret. 

“  The  greatest  possessions  of  the  world  are  all  of  them 
always  in  danger  of  death.  They  die  when  there  is  no  one 
to  care  for  them  or  understand  them  most.  When  one  reflects 
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what  a  frail  and  fugitive  thing  the  essential  quality  of  high 
poetry  or  great  thinking  naturally  is,  how  easily  crusht  out 
by  the  common  pressure  of  life,  or  even  destroyed  by  the 
mere  effort  of  forcing  it  into  a  fixt  groove  in  education,  one 
begins  to  see  where  the  normal  work  of  a  true  scholar  really 
lies.  Not  necessarily  in  original  research,  not  necessarily  in: 
new  ideas  or  vast  accumulations  of  learning.  It  lies  in  keep¬ 
ing  alive  great  things  of  the  spirit  which  would  otherwise 
die,  and  in  maintaining  in  his  generation  some  standard  of 
sensitiveness  by  which  their  greatness  can  be  felt  and  judged.’^’ 


It  is  now  possible  to  give  fuller  information' 

sity  at  Frankfort  projected  university  at  hrank- 

fort-on-the-]\Iain,  the  plan  for  which  was. 
announced  in  this  Review  last  month. 

The  plans  for  the  university  have  taken  definite  shape  in: 
a  scheme  which  has  been  submitted  by  the  magistracy  of  the 
city  to  the  town  council.  The  scheme  has  the  support  of  the 
Prussian  ^Minister  of  Education,  and  the  promoters  hope  that 
the  university  may  be  opened  in  the  summer  term  of  1914. 
The  foundation  of  a  university  was  part  of  the  policy  of  a 
group  of  far-sighted  citizens  who  sought,  in  the  years  after 
1866,  to  redress  the  loss  of  the  city’s  independence  by  creat¬ 
ing,  first,  a  financial  center;  and,  secondly,  a  seat  of  learning. 
Financially,  Frankfort  has  prospered  under  Prussian  rule,, 
and  is  now,  after  Berlin,  Breslau,  and  Cologne,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  city  in  Prussia.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  number  of  educational  institutions,  including 
somewhat  elaborate  provision  for  medical  teaching  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  municipal  hospital.  These  institutions  will  form' 
the  nucleus  of  the  new  university.  The  city  at  present  spends- 
about  $450,000  annually  on  their  upkeep,  and  this  sum  will 
continue  to  be  available  in  the  future.  It  will  be  supplemented 
by  the  proceeds  of  a  series  of  benefactions  which  have  been 
left  by  wealthy  citizens  for  the  advancement  of  learning. 

The  project  is  for  a  teaching  university  with  the  three 
faculties  of  law,  philosophy  (which  includes  history  and 
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literature),  and  medicine.  The  other  German  universities 
all  have  a  fourth  faculty  of  theology,  either  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  or  in  some  cases  both  Protestant  and  Catholic;  but 
the  new  university,  in  harmony  with  the  liberal  traditions 
of  Frankfort  and  the  exceptional  confessional  distribution 
of  the  population  (32,000  of  whom  are  Jews),  is  to  be  on 
a  purely  secular  basis.  The  existing  institutions,  all  of  which 
have  apparently  combined  to  promote  the  scheme,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  independently,  but  they  will  be  under  a  central 
administration,  consisting  of  a  council  with  an  administra¬ 
tive  committee.  The  ordinary  professors  will  be  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  the  extraordinary  professors  (that  is,, 
the  minor  teaching  officers)  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 

It  is  calculated  that  $400,000  will  be  needed  to  start  the 
university,  and  that  when  started  it  will  require  an  income 
of  $525,000,  or  about  $75,000  more  than  is  at  present  being 
spent  by  the  city  on  higher  education.  Of  the  initial  expendi¬ 
ture  rather  more  than  two-thirds  is  to  be  met  out  of  the 
sums  available  from  private  benefactions  with  the  help  of 
a  contribution  from  the  municipality,  while  the  remainder — 
a  sum  of  $125,000  destined  for  a  chemical  laboratory — has 
still  to  be  subscribed.  To  meet  the  new  annual  expenditure 
an  income  of  $70,000  is  already  assured,  and  it  only  remains 
to  collect  a  sum  sufficient  to  produce  $25,000  or  $30,000 
a  year.  The  F.’*ankfort  University,  therefore,  like  the 
medieval  universities,  will  be  the  outcome  of  private  bene¬ 
factions  and  civic  munificence.  It  will  be  the  first  German 
university  for  many  centuries  past  which  will  owe  its  origin 
to  private  initiative,  but  tho  it  will  not  be  a  public  founda¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  subject  to  State  control  on  the  usual  German 
lines.  Only  one  university,  that  of  ^liinster,  has  been  founded 
in  the  last  forty  years,  altho  the  number  of  students  in 
Germany  has  doubled  in  the  same  period. 

The  city  places  the  municipal  hospital  at  Sachsenhausen, 
the  suburb  across  the  Main,  at  the  disposal  of  the  university, 
and  it  proposes  to  establish  and  equip  at  its  own  expense 
a  medical  and  a  surgical  clinic.  The  two  clinics  will  be 
housed  in  the  half  of  the  hospital  for  skin  diseases  in  the 
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Gartenstrasse,  which  will  cease  to  be  used  for  its  present  pur¬ 
pose.  The  other  half  of  this  building  will  be  made  over 
by  the  city  to  the  university  for  the  physiological  laboratory, 
to  be  erected  at  the  university’s  expense.  The  city  will  fur¬ 
ther  purchase  and  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  university  the 
Senckenberg  Pathological  Laboratory,  and  it  will  present 
the  ground  for  a  school  of  anatomy. 

The  promoters  of  the  scheme  reckon  with  a  medical  school 
of  300  students,  but  they  observe  that  if  this  number  is  ex¬ 
ceeded  their  financial  estimates  will  need  revision.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  number  will  be  exceeded,  as  the  new  founda¬ 
tion  will  probably  draw  students  from  both  the  overcrowded 
medical  schools  of  Berlin  (1,100  students)  and  Munich 
(1,900  students).  Frankfort  is  traditionally  the  meeting 
point  of  North  and  South  Germany.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  the  historic  University  of  Heidelberg,  which  has  itself 
a  medical  school  of  385  students,  will  be  affected  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  rival  foundation  wdthin  an  hour  by  rail.  Both 
the  professors  and  the  students  of  today  seem  to  prefer 
grosstddtisches  Lehen  to  the  more  romantic  surroundings  of 
the  older  universities,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Main  will  pros¬ 
per  at  the  expense  of  the  Neckar. 


At  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Royal  Institu- 
Sir  j.  J.  Thomson  Professor  Sir  I.  I.  Thomson  gave  a 

on  Radiant  Energy  .  .  . 

most  interesting  summary  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  radiant  energy.  He  pointed  out  that  the  solar 
system  was  an  example  of  power  transmission  on  an  enormous 
scale.  The  sun  was  the  central  station,  and  the  energy  was 
transmitted  by  what  was  practically  wireless  telegraphy. 
When  the  sun  was  shining  in  a  clear  sky  it  was  transmitting 
power  equivalent  to  7,000  h.p.  an  acre.  This  power  was 
practically  wasted  or  was  expended  in  making  the  surface 
of  the  earth  a  little  warmer  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  and 
if  it  could  be  harnessed  all  the  power  required  for  the  world’s 
work  could  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  lowering  the  temperature 
of  the  earth’s  surface  a  degree  or  two. 
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Radiant  energy  was  given  out  by  bodies  at  all  temperatures 
except  the  absolute  zero,  but  it  was  not  perceived  by  the  eye 
until  the  temperature  reached  400  degrees  or  500  degrees.  Of 
the  sun’s  energy  three-fifths  was  in  a  form  that  did  not  affect 
the  eye;  if  the  sun  were  twice  as  hot  as  it  was  then  all  but 
one-fifth  of  its  energy  would  affect  the  eye,  and  if  it  was  still 
hotter  practically  all  its  energ}"  would  be  perceptible  by  the 
eye.  The  methods  of  detecting  radiant  energy  all  depended 
on  converting  it  into  heat.  Excellent  pioneering  work  was 
done  in  this  connection  by  Leslie  with  his  differential  ther¬ 
mometer,  and  Tyndall  made  great  use  of  the  thermopile.  The 
bolometer  was  a  still  more  delicate  instrument.  The  Boys 
radiomicrometer  would  detect  the  radiation  of  a  candle  a  mile 
away,  while  the  Crookes  radiometer  was  still  more  sensitive 
and  by  its  aid  the  heat  of  the  light  from  the  stars  had  been 
detected. 

An  important  question  was  the  relation  between  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  a  body  and  the  amount  of  radiant  energy  it  gave  out. 
Newton  thought  the  amount  was  proportional  to  the  difference 
between  the  temperatures  of  the  body  and  its  surroundings, 
but  this  rule  gave  little  help  when  the  temperatures  differed 
widely,  and  the  true  law,  enunciated  by  Stefan,  was  that  the 
amount  was  proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  absolute 
temperature  of  the  radiating  body.  An  interesting  application 
of  expressions  giving  the  amount  of  energy  coming  out  from 
a  body  was  to  determine  the  radiation  from  the  sun  per  square 
centimeter  of  surface.  The  most  accurate  determinations 
made  the  temperature  of  the  sun  about  6000  degrees  absolute, 
and  at  that  temperature  the  amount  of  radiation  was  some¬ 
thing  like  15,000  h.p.  per  square  centimeter.  This  suggested 
the  question — How  was  the  sun  kept  going?  Nowadays  it 
was  the  fashion  to  turn  to  radioactivity  when  a  large  store  of 
energy  was  wanted,  but  radium  was  useless  in  this  case, 
because  its  life  was  insignificantly  short  in  comparison  with 
geological  time.  Uranium  had  a  much  longer  life,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  even  if  the  sun  were  composed  of  that  element  there 
would  not  be  enough  to  account  for  its  radiation.  Radio¬ 
activity  must  therefore  be  abandoned  as  a  solution  of  the 
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problem,  and  about  the  only  hypothesis  that  was  at  all  tenable 
at  present  was  that  of  Helmholtz,  according  to  which  the 
energy  was  supplied  by  the  sun  shrinking  in  upon  itself. 


The  destruction  by  fire  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Sute^Libra^^  New  York  State  Library,  housed  in  the  Capi¬ 
tol  at  Albany,  is  one  of  those  appalling  occur¬ 
rences  which  interfere  somewhat  with  our  smug  American- 
complacency,  and  remind  us  that  we  are  not  yet  a  wholly  civi¬ 
lized  people.  Warnings  as  to  the  unsafe  condition  of  the 
library  there  had  been  in  plenty,  and  it  is  on  record  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  his  associates  were  much  con¬ 


cerned  about  their  chief  treasures,  and  were  anxiously  looking^ 
forward  to  the  completion  of  the  new  Education  Building,  in 
which  they  were  to  be  properly  stored  and  cared  for.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Regents  have  risen  splen¬ 
didly  to  the  emergency,  and  they  have  pointed  out  to  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature  what  steps  should  at  once  be 
taken  to  repair,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  damage  which  has 
been  done.  The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  be  of 
one  mind  in  urging  immediate  and  complete  compliance  with 
these  requests.  The  politicians  who  wish  to  avoid  imposing 
a  state  tax  must  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way,  if  a 


state  tax  is  necessary. 

Incidentally,  this  fire  and  occurrences  connected  therewith' 
have  emphasized  the  desirability  of  bringing  to  an  end  the 
separateness  of  the  office  of  the  State  Historian,  and  of  bring¬ 
ing  it  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Education.  This 
important  office  should  never  have  been  erected  as  a  separate 
office,  and  its  work  will  never  be  properly  done  and  adequately 
supported  until  it  is  brought  under  the  general  jurisdiction  of 
the  Regents  and  of  the  Commissioner,  and  so  made,  as  it  should 
be,  an  integral  part  of  the  scholarly  and  educational  activity? 
of  the  state  government. 


